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XV. 


Ix 1608 Andrew Stewart, Lord Ochiltree, and Sir James Hay of 
Kingask proceeded to the Isles armed with powers to confer and come 
to certain terms with the Island chiefs, At Maclean’s castle, Aros, Mull, 
he met Angus Macdonald of Isla, Maclean of Duart, Lachlan his brother, 
Donald Gorm Mor of Sleat, Donald MacAllan, captain of Clanranald ; 
Ruairi Macleod of Harris, Alastair his brother, and several others. Here 
these proud lords agreed to the following humiliating conditions :—“ That 
they should forthwith give security for the regular payment of his Mujesty’s 
rents ; deliver up their castles and strongholds, to be at the disposal of 
the King ; that they should renounce all the feudal priviledges claimed 
by them ; submit themselves wholly to the jurisdiction of the laws, and 
be accountable that others dependent on them did the same; that they 
should deliver up their biorlinns, galleys, and all vessels of war to be 
destroyed ; that they should, finally, send their children to the seats of 
learning in the Lowlands to be educated under the protection of his 
Majesty’s Privy Council as became the children of barons and gentlemen 
of the land.” They, however, soon suspected that Ochiltree was not al- 
together to be depended upon in his “ fair words, promising to be their 
friend, and to deal with the King in their favour.” Angus Macdonald of 
Isla, having agreed to everything, was permitted to go home ; but finding 
the others not quite ready to do Ochiltree’s bidding in the end, he invited 
them on board the King’s ship Moon to hear a sermon preached by his 
chief counsellor, Bishop Knox of the Isles, after which they were to dine 
with him. Ruairi Macleod, shrewdly suspecting some sinister design, re- 
fused to go aboard the ship, and his suspicion proved only too true ; for 
immediately after dinner Ochiltree informed his guests that they were 
his prisoners by the King’s orders, and, weighing anchor, he at once 
set sail with them to Ayr, and thence proceeded, taking his prisoners along 
with him, to Edinburgh, where they were confined, by orders of the Privy 
G 
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Council, in the Castles of Dumbarton, Blackness, and Stirling. The im. 
prisonment of these chiefs induced many of their followers to submit 
themselves to the King’s representatives, and the arrangements which were 
afterwards made became a starting point for a gradual and permanent im- 
provement in the Highlands and Western Isles. In 1609 the famous 
* statutes of Icolmkill” were entered into by the Island chiefs who had 
meanwhile been set at liberty, with the Bishop of the Isles, among the rest 
Donald Gorm Mor, The statutes are summarised as follows by Gregory; 
—The first proceeded upon the narrative of the gross ignorance and bar- 
barity of the Islanders, alleged to have arisen partly from the small num- 
ber of their clergy, and partly from the contempt in which this small 
number of pastors was held. To remedy this state of things, it was 
agreed that proper obedience should be given to the clergy (whose num- 
ber, much diminished by the Reformation, it was proposed to increase) ; 
that their stipends should be regularly paid ; that ruinous churches should 
be re-built ; that the Sabbaths should be solemnly kept; and that, in all 
respects, they should observe the discipline of the Reformed Kirk as es- 
tablished by Act of Parliament. By one of the clauses of this statute, 
marriages contracted for certain years were declared illegal ; a proof that 
the ancient practice of handfasting still prevailed to a certain extent. 
The second statute ordained the establishment of inns at the most con- 
venient places in the several Isles ; and this not only for the convenience 
of travellers, but to relieve the tenants and labourers of the ground from 
the great burden and expense caused to them through the want of houses 
of public entertainment. The third statute was intended to diminish the 
number of idle persons, whether masterless vagabonds, or belonging to the 
households of chiefs and landlords ; for experience had shown that the ex- 
pense of supporting these idlers fell chiefly upon the tenantry, in addition 
to their usual rents. It was therefore enacted that no man should be 
allowed to reside within the Isles who had not a sufficient revenue of his 
own ; or who at least did not follow some trade by which he might live, 
With regard to the great households hitherto kept by the chiefs, a limit 
was put to the number of individuals of which each household was to 
consist in future, according to the rank and estate of the master; and it 
was further provided that "each chief should support his household from 
his own means, not by a tax upon his tenantry. The fourth statute pro- 
vided that all persons not natives of the Isles, who should be found som- 
ing, or living at free quarters upon the poor inhabitants (an evil which 
seems to have reached a great height), should be tried and punished by the 
judge ordinary as thieves and oppressors. The fifth statute proceeded upon 
the narrative, that one of the chief causes of the great poverty of the Isles, 
and of the cruelty and inhuman barbarity practised in their feuds, was 
their inordinate love of strong wines and aquavite, which they purchased 
partly from dealers among themselves, partly from merchants belonging 
to the mainland. Power was, therefore, given to any person whatever to 
seize, without payment, any wine or aquavite imported for sale by a native 
merchant ; and if an Islander should buy any of the prohibited articles 
from a mainland trader, he was to incur the penalty of forty pounds for 
the first offence, one hundred for the second, and for the third, the loss 
of his whole possessions and moveable goods. It was, however, declared 
to be lawful for an individual to brew as much aquavite as his own family 
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might require ; and the barons and wealthy gentlemen were permitted to 
purchase in the Lowlands the wine and other liquors required for their 
private consumption. The sixth statute attributed the “ ignorance and 
incivilitee ” of the Islanders to the neglect of good education among the 
youth ; and to remedy this fault, enacted that every gentleman or yeoman 
possessed of sixty cattle should send his eldest son, or, if he had no male 
children, his eldest daughter, to school in the Lowlands, and maintain 
his child there till it learned to speak, read, and write English. The 
seventh statute forbade the use of any description of fire-arms, even for 
the destruction of game, under the penalties contained in an Act of Par- 
liament passed in the (then) present reign, which had never yet received 
obedience from the Islanders “owing to their monstrous deadly feuds.” 
The eighth statute was directed against bards and other idlers of that 
class. The gentry were forbidden to encourage them; and the bards 
themselves were threatened, first with the stocks and then with banish- 
ment. The ninth statute contained some necessary enactments for en- 
forcing obedience to the preceding Acts. Such were the statutes of Icolm- 
kill ; for the better observance of which, and of the laws of the realm 
and Acts of Parliament in general, the Bishop took from the assembled 
chiefs a very strict bond. This bond, moreover, contained a sort of con- 
fession of faith on the part of the subscribers, and an unconditional ac- 
knowiedgment of his Majesty’s supreme authority in all matters both 
spiritual and temporal, according to his “ most loveable act of supremacy.” 

Shortly after this a proclamation was issued by which the inhabitants 
of the mainland of Argyle were prohibited from buying cattle, horses, or 
other goods within any of the Western Isles, but the Island chiefs having 
complained of this as an oppressive Act which made it impossible for 
them to pay his Majesty’s claims upon them and injure his revenue from 
the Isles, this harsh order was immediately annulled. 

In 1610 six of the Island chiefs, including Donald Gorm of Sleat, 
attended in Edinburgh to hear his Majesty’s pleasure declared in respect of 
the arrangements come to between them and the Bishop of the Isles as 
above set forth, They further agreed to concur with and assist the King’s 
lieutenants, justices, and commissioners in all questions connected with 
the government of the Isles ; to live at peace among themselves, and to 
submit all questions of difference and dispute to the ordinary courts of 
law ; and the consequence was that in the following year, the Isles were 
almost entirely free from disorders and rebellion. 

In 1613 we find the Chief of Sleat on record as having settled with 
the Exchequer, and “continuing in his obedience to the laws.” In the 
following year he was the only one of the great chiefs of the Isles who 
supported the Bishop, as his Majesty’s Lieutenant, in putting down the 
rebellion of the Macdonalds of Isla. Few of the clan, however, could be 
induced to follow their chief. In 1615 he is found plotting with Sir 
James Macdonald of Isla, who, with the Chiefs of Keppoch, Morar, and 
Knoydart, visited him at Sleat, where they held a lengthened conference, 
Donald Gorm did not, however, join them openly, but many of his fol- 
lowers did, with his full cognisance. Later on in the same year he 
received instructions from the Privy Council to defend his own estates 
against the pirate, Coll MacGillespick, for which purpose he was per- 
mitted to employ two hundred men. It was confidently stated, however, 
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at this period that neither Donald Gorm nor any of the other leading 
Island chiefs could be depended upon to proceed against their clansmen 
of Isla and the South Isles, had they been requested to do so. Indeed 
several of their leading vassals were in the ranks of the rebellious Chief 
of Isla. This rebellion was, however, after considerable difficulty crushed, 
and in 1616 the leading Island chiefs had again to appear in Edinburgh 
and bind themselves mutually, as securities for each other, to the obser- 
vance of very severe and humiliating conditions, one of these being that 
they would appear annually before the Privy Council on the 10th of 
July and oftener if required, and another, that they should exhibit annu- 
ally a certain number of their kinsmen out of a larger list named by the 
Council. Their households were to be reduced to a small number of 
gentlemen followers. They were not allowed to carry pistols or hackbuts 
except on the King’s service, and none but the chiefs and the gentlemen 
of their households were to wear swords or armour, or any weapons what- 
ever. They were bound to reside at certain stated places, and had to 
build without delay “civil and comlie” houses, or repair their decayed 
residences, and to have “ policie and planting” about them ; and to take 
mains or home-farms into their own hands, which they were to cultivate 
“to the effect they might be thereby exercised and eschew idleness,” 
The rest of their lands they must let to tenants at fixed rents. No single 
chief was to have more than one birlinn or galley of sixteen or eighteen 
oars, and, after providing for the education of their children in the Low- 
lands, the quantity of wine to be used in their houses was declared and 
very much restricted from what they had been in the habit of using, and 
none of their tenants were to be permitted by them to buy or drink any 
wine. Immediately after and in support of these conditions the Privy 
Council passed a very strict general Act against excessive drinking, because, 
as it was declared in the preamble, “ the great and extraordinary excesse 
in drinking of wyne, commonlie usit among the commonis and tenantis of 
the Ylis, is not only ane occasioun of the beastlie and barbarous cruelties 
and inhumanities that fallis oute amongis thame, to the offens and dis- 
pleasour of God, and contempt of law and justice ; but with that it drawis 
nomberis of thame to miserable necessitie and povartie, sua that they are 
constraynit quhen thay want from awne, to tak from thair nichtbours.” 
Donald Gorm was very unwell and unable to accompany the other 
Island lords to Edinburgh, but he ratified all their proceedings, agreed to 
the conditions, and furnished the necessary securities by a bond dated in 
August 1616. He named Duntulm as his residence, where he was 
allowed six household gentlemen and an annual consumption of four tuns 
of wine, while he had to exhibit three of his principal kinsmen annually 
to the Privy Conncil. The haughty Lords were afterwards, having peti- 
tioned the King, with some of their nearest relations, allowed by license 
to use fire-arms, for their own sport, within a mile of their residences. 
Donald Gorm Mor Macdonald married, first, Margaret, daughter of 
Tormod Macieod of Harris and Dunvegan, and XIIIth Baron of that 
Iik, from whom he was afterwards divorced as already described. He 
married, secondly, Mary, daughter of Colin Cam Mackenzie, XIth Baron, 
and sister of Kenneth, first Lord Mackenzie of Kintail ; but dying with- 
out issue in December 1616 he was succeeded by his nephew, the son of 
his brother Archibald, by his marriage with Margaret, daughter of Angus 
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Macdonald of Isla and the Glynns in Ireland, and ancestor of the Earls 
of Antrim, 

XVII. Str Donatp Macponatp, eighth Baron and first Baronet of 
Sleat. On the 6th of May 1617 he was served heir to his uncle, Donald 
Gorm Og, in the lands of Sleat, North Uist, Skerdhoug, Benbecula, Ger- 
griminish, Skolpick, Griminish, Tallow-Martin, Orronsay, Mainlies, and 
the Island of Gilligarry, all in the Lordship of the Isles. In July of the 
same year he, with Sir Donald Mac Allan Mhic Ian, Captain of Clan- 
ranald, and other chiefs, appeared before the Privy Council, and he con- 
tinued to do so regularly, in terms of his engagement, for some time there- 
after, In 1622 Donald Macdonald of Sleat, Sir Roderick Macleod of 
Harris, John Macdonald, Captain of Clanranald, and son of Sir Donald 
MacAllan, among others, appeared as usual before the Privy Council, on 
which occasion several Acts of importance to the Isles were enacted, 
They became bound “to builde and repaire thair Paroche Kirkis at the 
Sicht of the Bishope of the Ilis.”"* Masters of ships were prohibited 
from importing more wine into the Isles than the quantity allowed to the 
Chiefs and their leading vassals by the Act of 1617, already described. 
The reason given in the preamble for this protective measure is, that one 
of the causes which retarded the civilization of the Isles was the great 
quantity of wine imported yearly, “with the insatiable desyre quhairof 
the said Islanders are so far possest, that, when thair arryvis any schip 
or other veschell there with wines, they spend both dayes and nights in 
their excesse of drinking sa lang as thair is anie of the wyne left; sua 
that, being overcome with drink, thair fallis oute many inconvenientis 
amangis thame, to the breck of his Majesty’s peace.” By the same Act 
Donald Gorm, Clanranald, and Mackirnon, were prohibited, under heavy 
penalties, from interfering, or in any way molesting, those engaged in the 
fishings throughout the Isles. 

Donald Gorm Og was a steady loyalist, and, according to Douglas’s 
Baronage, “ was a man of singular integrity and merit, a firm and steady 
friend of that unfortunate prince,” King Charles the First, by whom he 
was highly favoured and esteemed. 

In 1625 he was, by that monarch, created a Baronet of Nova Scotia, 
by patent, dated 14th of July, which contained a clause “ that he and his 
heirs male and assigns should have precedency before Sir William Doug- 
las of Glenbervy, Sir Alexander Strachan of Thorntown, and Sir David 
Livingstone of Dunipace, by which he became the next baronet to Sir 
Robert Gordon of Gordonstoun, and the second of that order in the king- 
dom of Scotland.” When the civil war broke out in Scotland, in 1639, 
Charles was so anxious to secure the assistance and influence of the Chief 
of Sleat, that he wrote him a letter from his camp at Berwick, dated the 
llth of June in that year, wherein he promised him “the lands of 
Punard, Ardnamurchan, and Strathardill, the Islands of Roume, Muck, 
and Cannay, which were to accrue to him by the forfeiture of the Earl of 
Argyll, Sir Dugald Campbell, and Mackinnon, seeing that Sir Donald 
at this time stood out for the good of his Majesty’s service, and was re- 
solved to undergo the hazard of his person and his estate for the same ; 


* This document, bearing date 28d July 1622, is given at p. 122 Collectanea 
de Rebus Albanicis, 
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all of which he promises on the word of a king, to ratify to Sir Donald 
and his heirs, in any manner they shall think proper, provided that he 
use his best endeavours in his service at this time, according to his 
Majesty’s commission.”* He was able to communicate many of the 
designs and plans of the Covenanters in the North which proved of great 
service to the King, and he negotiated with the Marquis of Antrim, Chief 
of the Macdonells of Ireland, for a body of troops, who were to cross into 
Scotland and serve on the King’s side, against the Covenanters, but he 
died before they had arrived, and ere an opportunity presented itself to 
him to give his active services in the field. 

He married Janet, daughter of Kenneth, first Lord Mackenzie of Kin- 
tail, sister of Colin Ruadh and of George, first and second Earls of Sea- 
forth, and by her had issue— 

1, Sir James, who succeeded. 

2. Donald of Castletown, who distinguished himself afterwards in the 
civil wars, and of whom hereafter. 

3. Archibald, “ An Ciaran Mabach.” 

4. Angus. 

5. Alexander. 

6. Margaret, who married Aineas Macdonell of Glengarry, afterwards 
raised to the Peerage by the title of Lord Macdonell and Aros, without 
issue. 

7. Katharine, who married Kenneth Mackenzie, VI. of Gairloch, 
without issue. Contract dated 5th of September 1635, in which the 
marriage portion is declared to be 6000 merks, with an endowment of 
1000 libs, Scots yearly.t 

8. Janet, who married Donald Macdonald of Moidart, Captain of 
Clanranald, with issue, and 

9. Mary, who married, as his first wife, Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel, 
without issue. 

Sir Donald died in October 1643, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 


XVIIL. Sir James Macponatp, ninth Baron and second Baronet of 
Sleat. He was served heir to his father on the 20th of February 1644. 
In 1646, after the battle of Auldearn, he was prevailed upon by the Earl 
of Seaforth to join Montrose, who soon after retired with his supporters 
to the west, through the valley of Strathglass, where, on receipt of a com- 
munication from the King, Montrose disbanded his followers, left the 
country shortly after, and Sir James and Seaforth made the best of their 
way to their respective homes.t When Charles II. marched into England 
in 1651, Sir James sent several of his vassals to his assistance. The King 
and his followers being defeated at the battle of Worcester in that year, 
the Royal cause was for the time ruined, and Sir James retired to his re- 
sidence in the Isle of Skye, where “he lived with great circumspection.” 
He was aman of great intelligence and ability, highly esteemed and 
trusted by his dependants, and, according to Douglas, “of fine accom- 
plishments, untainted virtue and honour.” The share he took in bring- 
ing the Keppoch murderers to justice is already known to the readers of 


* Wood's Douglas’ Peerage of Scotland. 
+ History and Genealogies of the Clan Mackenzie, by the same author, p. 832. 
$ For more detailed particulars see The History of the Mackenzies, p. 196-198, 
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the Celtic Magazine.* In answer to the appeal of Ian Lom he brought 
the matter before the Government, and finally obtained a commission of 
fire and sword against the assassins, with the result already so well known. 
The following account of the affair may however be given here, from 
Douglas’ Baronage :—“‘In his time there was a parcel of barbarous High- 
landers who greatly infested the northern parts, committed vast outrages, 
robberies, and even murders. They attacked Alexander Macdonald of 
Keppoch, with a considerable force in his own house, and most cruelly 
put him to death, anno 1663. The Government used all manner of means 
to bring them to justice, but that was found impracticable in a legal way; 
they therefore sent a most ample commission of fire and sword (as it was 
then called) to Sir James Macdonald, &c., signed by the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, Marquis of Montrose, Earl of Eglinton, and other six of the privy 
council, with orders and full power to him to pursue, apprehend, and 
bring in, dead or alive, all these lawless robbers, &c, This, in a very 
short time, he effectually performed ; some of them he put to death, and 
entirely dispersed the rest, to the [satisfaction of the whole court, which 
contributed greatly to the civilizing of those parts. 

“ Immediately thereafter, by order of the Ministry, he got a letter of 
thanks from the Earl of Rothes, then lord high treasurer and keeper of 
the Great Seal of Scotland, full of acknowledgments of the singular ser- 
vice he had done the country, and assuring him that it should not pass 
mnrewarded, with many other clauses very much to Sir James’s honour, 
&e. This letter is dated the 15th day of December 1665, signed Rornss,” 

At the Restoration he was fined to a large amount at the instigation 
of Middleton, who is said to have received a grant of the fine for himself. 
From this it would appear that the loyalty of Sir James to the King did 
not continue so steadfast during the Commonwealth as others of the High- 
land chiefs, and to the extent which would naturally be expected from 
the representative of ancestors who had invariably been loyal to the 
Stewarts. 

The general history of the Highlands during this eventful period has 
been given so fully in earlier volumes of this Magazine, in the History of 
the Mackenzies, that repetition here would be out of place, and it is 
only necessary to point out the part taken by the Macdonalds of Sleat in 
the leading events, connected with the Revolution Settlement and the 
Risings of 1715 and 1745; especially as the Macdonalds of Glengarry, 
Moidart, and Keppoch had risen comparatively during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries to greater prominence in the History of the 
Highlands, and have taken in later times more leading positions in the 
annals of the country than the hitherto more distinguished family of 
Sleat. The general history of the Highlands during these centuries will 
therefore fall more appropriately to be given in greater detail when we 
come to deal with the other great houses of Macdonald, and still more so 
in the History of the Macdonalds when published separately in book 
form. 

Sir James married Margaret, only daughter of the famous Sir Rode- 
rick Mackenzie of Coigeach, better known as the “ Tutor of Kintail,” and 
ancestor of the Eails of Cromarty. By this lady Sir James had issue— 


* See article on “Ian Lom, the Lochaber bard,” by the Rev, Allan Sinclair, pp. 
95-104, vol. IV, 
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1, Donald, his heir and successor. 
2. Roderick, who married Janet Richie, with issue, two sons, James 
and Donald, twins, born on the 10th of June 1679. 
3. Hugh, afterwards of Glenmore. 
4. Somerled of Sortle. 
_ 5. Catherine, who married Sir Norman Macleod of Bernera, with 
issue. 
6. Florence, who married John Macleod, XVIIth of Harris and Dun- 
vegan, with issue, three sons and three daughters. 
He married, secondly, Mary, eldest daughter of John Macleod, XVth 
of Harris and Dunvegan, with issue— 
7. John of Backney. 
He died on the 8th of December 1678, and was succeeded by his eld- 
est son. 
(To be Continued.) 





MARVELLOUS ESCAPE OF LORD SALTOUN IN 1815.—During the 
whole of his long and dangerous service Lord Saltoun was so fortunate as to be only 
once wounded, and then not very seriously, although the particulars are somewhat 
strange. He gives the following account of the circumstances in a letter to his wife, 
dated 27th June 1815 :—* I am now, my dear love, quite out of the blue devils ; for 
yesterday, on the march from Serain to Caulaincourt, we were halted at Vermaud, 
and our brigade sent to the right to attack Peronne, which we stormed yesterday 
evening with very little loss. I have heard an old saying that everything is made for 
some purpose ; but I do not suppose you had the least idea, when you made my little 

urse, that it would ever be put to the use it was. Yesterday, during the storm of 
eronne, @ grape shot hit me full in the thigh. Fortunately, I had the little purse in 
that pocket, full of small gold pieces called ducats, which so stopped the ball, that, al- 
though it knocked me down, it lodged in the purse, and has given me a slight bruise, 
not half so bad as a blow from a stick. Had it not been for the purse it would have 
been very near a finish. So you see, my dear Kate, I owe you something. The purse 
is cut right open by the ball, but I shall not have it mended until it comes into your 
hands. What is rather odd, the little heart I had in it is the only thing not hurt, for 
all the gold pieces are bent and twisted about properly. I write this, first, because I 
romised to write exactly what happened; and next, because they are so fond of 
Killing people in reports, especially if they have been hit in the slightest manner 
ble.” 


Although he had many narrow escapes, this was the only occasion upon which 
Lord Saltoun was hit during his long service. He made light of the matter to his 
wife, describing the bruise as slight, and, doubtless to remove all apprehension, said 
that he told her exactly what happened; but the blow was, in reality, much more 
severe. The purse and its contents were driven into the groin, from which the sur- 
geon, having cut the pocket away from the trousers, and gathering its edges together, 
pulled out the whole mass, when a pledget and some plaister put all to rights. 

The purse, the gold coins, and heart were long preserved by Lady Saltoun, and 
after her death by himself. At his decease they were given to Mrs Brown, wife of 
General Samuel Brown, and Lady Saltoun’s sister, who had expressed a wish to have 
them. They were kept by her, together with Lord Saltoun’s letter of the 27th June, 
and Lady Saulton’s reply of the 3d July, relating to the affair, from which the above 
extracts have been made. When Mrs Brown died, the purse and the letters were 
missed, probably stolen by some unprincipled person for the sake of the gold. The 
letters were picked up on the high road near Ipswich, during the time of some races 
near that town, and were forwarded to the writer of this narrative by the finder ; but 
the _ and gold pieces have never been recovered.—The Frasers of Philorth, by 
Lord toun, 
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BLARLEINE, OR THE BATTLE OF THE SHIRTS. 
A STORY OF HIGHLAND WARFARE, 


Tue sail up the Caledonian Canal from Inverness to Oban—the weather 
propitious—is one of the most enjoyable of Highland tours. Historically 
or archaeologically, there are few routes that present so rich a field to 
glean from as the “Great Glen.” And the tourist who intent only on 
luxuriating in abundance of fresh air; or on feasting his eyes on the 
beauties of magnificent scenery will have his reward. Borne swiftly along 
in the well equipped passenger boat, he gazes ou a panoramic exhibition, 
that unfolds one after another scenes so attractive, and that impress the 
memory with reminiscences so agreeable, that there are few who have 
seen those sights but would gladly enjoy a repetition of the tour. We 
think the scenery along this route is not much, if at all, inferior to the 
far-famed Rhine scenery. 

Let us suppose ourselves at the point at which the steamer leaves the 
canal and enters Loch Lochy—the fourth in the chain of lakes that lie 
along the valley. The ground through which the canal passes here was 
formerly known by the name of Dalruairi—a considerable part of 
which was submerged, when the water level was raised to serve canal 
purposes. On this ground was fought, on the 15th of July 1544, one of 
the best contested and bloodiest fights in the annals of Highland warfare 
—a very Otterburn of Highland combats—literally realising the fable of 
the Kilkenny cats, that ate each other to the tails. 

Allan Mac Ruairi of Eileantioram, in Mudart, was Chief and Captain 
of Clanranald from 1481 till 1509, when he was executed in presence of 
James IV. at Blair-Athole. What the crime laid to his charge was, for 
which he suffered the last penalties of the law, is not very clear. The 
probability is, that his principal offence was the part he acted in a raid 
upon Athole headed by Donald Dubh, the well known aspirant to the 
Lordship of the Isles. This Clanranald chief was {twice married. 
His first wife was a daughter of Macian, the Macdonald Chief of 
Ardnamurchan; and after her death he espoused the Honourable 
Isabella Fraser, daughter of Thomas, fourth Lord Lovat, and sister 
to Hugh, fifth Lord Lovat. This lady, after the death of Clan- 
ranald, her first husband, married John Mor Grant, first of the Grant 
lairds of Glenmoriston. The Glenmoriston tradition is, that after the 
death of Clanranald, she left Mudart for her brother's residence in the 
Aird—whether on a visit or with the purpose of permanently residing 
there is uncertain, Anyhow she passed through Glenmoriston on her 
way—encamped there with her attendant retinue—and, according to the 
courtesies of those times, sent one of her band to the laird to inform him of 
her arrival ; at the same time soliciting his protection. Lady Clanranald 
and her retinue were hospitably entertained, and so favourably impressed 
by the good qualities of her host, that before parting she consented to be 
bis wife, Their sons were Patrick and James, Patrick was one of the 
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few who survived the Kinlochlochy fight unwounded—where he and his 
men fought bravely in the interest of his uterine brother, Ranald Gallda, 

By his first wife—Macian’s daughter—Allan Mac Ruairi had two 
sons, Ranald and Alexander, Ranald was a man of action and ability ; 
and for a time steered the Clanranald bark safely between the rocks, and 
through the breakers of many dangerous clan feuds. But eventually 
driven by self interest or stress of weather to the commission of crimes 
which made him amenable to capital punishment, he also suffered the last 
penalty of the law at Perth in the year 1513. He was succeeded in the 
chieftainship by his son Dugald. He also died an untimely death. Be- 
cause of cruelties and crimes against his own kin he was assassinated, and 
his sons formally excluded from succeeding to the chieftainship. The 
command of the clan and possession of the family estates reverted to his 
uncle Alexander, the second son of Allan Mac Ruairi by his first wife, 
It does not appear that this chief was married ; but he had a natural son, 
John, well known in Highland story as Ian Mudartach—a man of high 
capacity both for diplomacy and command—a born chief. These mental 
endowments, along with his great physical prowess, made him so popular 
that the circumstance of his illegitimacy was ignored, and on the 
death of his father he was unanimously elected by the clan to be their 
captain and chief—to the exclusion of cousins, and his uncle, Ranald 
Gallda, any of whom had legally a preferential claim. 

Allan Mac Ruairi, as already narrated, married, as his second wife, 
the Honourable Isabella Fraser of Lovat, by whom he had a son, Ranald, 
who, from the circumstance of his being educated among his mother’s 
friends, the Frasers, went by the soubriquet of Ronald, or Raol Gallda, 
His two elder brothers dead, and the representatives of Raol Ban the 
elder of the two being disqualified, Raol Gallda was undoubtedly the 
rightful Clanranald Chief. But such was the influence of John Mudartach 
that his opponent’s efforts, and those of his friends, to obtain recognition of 
his rights proved quite unavailing, until John, with other chiefs, was appre- 
hended by James V., during his expedition for the pacification of the 
Highlands and Isles. Of this circumstance Lovat immediately availed 
himself to assert the rights of his nephew ; and eventually he succeeded 
in obtaining the revocation of the charters formerly granted to John 
Mudartach, and in procuring fresh title-deeds in favour of Ranald Gallda 
as heir of his father, the deceased Allan Mac Ruairi. This new arrange- 
ment lasted only during the time John Mudartach remained in confine- 
ment, On bis release—whether by permission or escape is uncertain—he 
hastened with all speed to his mountain home, and by the singular in- 
fluence he possessed over his clan, drew them again to his banner—was 
acknowledged as their chief—and Ranald Gallda, whose more refined ac- 
complishments were not at all to the taste of his wild Mudart kinsmen, 
had to betake himself for shelter and protection to his uncle Lovat, who 
took steps to re-assert the rights of his injured nephew. John Mudartach 
was too fiery and impetuous a spirit to abide invasion. He took the 
initiative. m alliance with the Macdonalds of Keppoch and the Camer- 
ons of Lochiel, headed by their respective chiefs, he ravaged the districts 
of Abertarf and Stratherric belonging to Lovat, and those of Glenmoriston 
and Glen-Urquhart, belonging to the Grants, who sided with Lovat. He 
also invested the Castle of Urquhart, of which the laird of Grant was 
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Constable ; took it by storm; put the garrison to the sword, and settled 
a large portion of his followers in the surrounding districts as in a conquered 
territory. These were serious and formidable invasions upon the rights 
of the lieges ; and as a necessary consequence brought John Mudartach 
and his allies into collision with the crown. The Castle of Urquhart 
being a royal fort, Huntly, the King’s Lieutenant in the North, was 
authorised to take immediate steps towards chastising these chieftains. 
He lost no time in raising an army, including, in addition to his own de- 
pendents, the Frasers, tle Mackintoshes, and the Grants. His first opera- 
tion was to clear the invaded territories of their new settlers. He then 
marched westwards against the Macdonalds of Keppoch and the Camerons, 
after which he led his forces into the wilds of Mudart, and without much 
opposition put Lovat’s nephew in possession of Eileantioram, but as the 
sequel shows, not in possession of the clan. John Mudartach was not in 
a position, single-handed, to encounter the King’s Lieutenant ; and wisely 
realising this, he retreated or advanced as occasion required, but always 
kept a watchful eye upon the foe, waiting his opportunity to strike a 
decisive blow should a favourable occasion turn up. Huntly having, as 
he supposed, secured the object of his expedition, retraced his steps 
homewards as far as Glenspean, through which was his nearest 
route to Badenoch and Strathbogie. Here he and the Frasers agreed to 
part company. ‘The Spean route suited Huntly better, while Lovat 
elected to march down the Great Glen as the most direct road to his 
country. There seems to be no evidence, as some historians affirm, that 
this arrangement was suggested by Huntly to entrap Lovat. On the 
contrary, he offered him an escort in case he might be attacked by the 
way, which Huntly suggested as possible. But as there was no appear- 
ance of this—the Clanranald keeping carefully out of sight—Lovat cour- 
teously declined the offer. He had reason to repent of this. It is pretty 
certain that John Mudartach and his allies foresaw there would be a divi- 
sion of Huntly’s forces. Guessing the route Lovat was likely to take, he 
marched down behind the range of mountains to the north of Lochlochy, 
and encamped on the night previous to the battle in a glen among the 
hills immediately behind the farm of Kilfinnan, near a small loch, 
called Lochan-nam-bata, the loch of the staves. In the muddy margin of 
this little loch, the Mudart men left their staves on the morning of the 
battle, that by the number of unclaimed ones they might ascertain their 
losses in the impending struggle. Such, according to tradition is the 
origin of the name. Gregory says, the Clanranald and their allies 
marched with displayed banners down the south side of Loch Lochy on 
the morning of the day of battle. But the traditional story is—and we 
think the more probable of the two—that they encamped out of sight at 
Lochan-nam-bata, till of a sudden they descended like birds of prey from 
their eyry, on the morning of the 15th. And this is all the more proba- 
ble, as it was John Mudartach’s best policy to conceal his forces till Lovat 
was in a position in which he could not decline battle against superior 
numbers, The Frasers numbered about three hundred men. The Clan- 
ranald brought five hundred warriors to the field. This disparity, suffi- 
ciently great to begin with, became greater, as Lovat found it necessary 
to detach fifty of his men, under command of his Lieutenant, Beathan 
Cleirach, to secure a safe retreat in case of discomfiture, which he 
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apprehended owing to the disparity between the combatants. But for 
this precaution, seeing the Frasers fought so well, it is not impossible but 
victory might have alighted upon their banner. Anyhow John Mudart- 
ach’s tactics proved successful. Just as Lovat with his followers arrived 
at the east end of Loch Lochy, he descended with his grim war- 
riors from the hills right opposite ; a movement, judging from the dis- 
tance, which could be performed in a very short time. Lovat was now 
fully alive to the error he had committed in not accepting Huntly’s prof- 
fered escort, but it was too late to mend matters. He had no alternative 
but to accept the chances of battle. Accordingly he made the best dis- 
position of his forces he could—placing the gentlemen of his little army, 
who were well armed, in front, and the others in the rear. The day—the 
fifteenth of July—was unusually hot—the heat no doubt intensified by 
the narrowness of the position, shut in as it is by towering hills on either 
side. To ease themselves as much as possible of this solar heat, they 
prepared for the conflict by stripping themselves of their upper raiment 
all but their shirts and kilts. Hence the name Blarleine, or Blar-nan- 
leine, by which this battle is known among Highlanders, The fight be- 
gan with a discharge of arrows—the usual mode of Highland warfare in 
those times—and when their arrows were expended, the struggle was 
carried on hand to hand with the sword. From the allusion to gun- 
powder, in the following lines, adapted to a pibroch composed in com- 
memoration of this action, we infer that fire-arms must have been used— 
at least to some extent : 


Fhriseilich a chail chaoil, 
Fhriseilich a chail chaoil, 
Fhriseilich a chail chaoil, 
Thugaibh am bruthach oirbh. 


Chloinn Domhnuil an fhraoich, 
Chloinn Domhnuil an fhraoich, 
Chloinn Domhnuil an fhraoich, 
Cuiribh na ’n siubhal iad. 


Luaidhe chruinn ghorm, 
Luaidhe chruinn ghorm, 
Luaidhe chruinn ghorm, 
*S fudar ‘cur siubhal ri. 


The battle was fought from midday till late in the afternoon, and consisted 
latterly of isolated single combats. Both sides fought with determined 
courage, neither side yielding until—if we can believe tradition—of the 
Frasers only four remained unwounded, and of the Clanranald only eight. 
The others were either dead or disabled. Ranald Gallda was accounted 
the best swordsman of all that fought in this well contested field. Many 
of the foe fell beneath his powerfully-handled weapon ; and it was by 
strategem, and not by strength or skill, that he was disabled towards the 
close of the struggle. Two noted Mudart warriors, father and son, fought 
under the banner of their chief. The son, known by the soubriquet of 
“an gille maol dubh,” while performing deeds of valour himself, had his 
eye upon his aged sire, marking how, as foe after foe fell neath the weapon 
of Ranald Gallda, that warrior came nearer and nearer to the old man. 
The two at length joined in deadly strife, The older combatant gave 
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ground before his more vigorous rival—on observing which, the “ gille 
maol dubh” exclaimed, “’S beag orm ceum air ais an t-sheann duine,” I 
like not the backward step of an old man. The father replied, “ A’ 
bheil thusa ’n sin a ghille mhaoil duibh, ma tha bi’n so’.” Are you there, 
if so be here ; whereupon the son stepped forward and took his father’s 
place at the moment he had fallen mortally wounded. For a time the 
contest was doubtful, but finding himself overmatched by the skill and 
prowess of his oppoent, the “ gille maol dubh” exclaimed, “ Cha bhi mi 
’m brath foille ’s tu, seall air do chulthaobh,” I won't take advantage of 
you, look behind. Apprehending treachery, Ranald instinctively turned 
round, and in the act of doing so the Mudart man felled him to the 
ground. This ended the fray. Ranald Gallda dead, as it was thought, 
John Mudartach had nothing to fear from him ; nor the Frasers anything 
further to contend for ; and the few. that survived unscathed on either 
side sullenly withdrew from what may be called a drawn battle. Lovat, his 
eldest son the Master, and Ranald Gallda, with eighty gentlemen of the Fra- 
sers, besides others of less note had fallen. Gregory says—As both sides 
were about to give battle, to Lovat’s grief he was joined by the Master, a 
youth of great promise just returned from abroad. He had been strictly 
charged by his father not to take part in the expedition, and accordingly 
remained at home after its departure. But stung by the taunts of a step- 
mother, who insinuated cowardice, she secretly hoping his fall might make 
way for the advancement of her own son ; the gallant youth chose twelve 
trusty companions, followed his father and clan, and arrived at Kinloch- 
lochy in time to take part in the fight which brought him to an untimely 
end. Lovat’s first wife, the Master’s mother, was a daughter of the Laird 
of Grant. His second wife, the lady who is suspected of ensnaring the Master 
in favour of her own son, was a daughter of Rossof Balnagown. Fraser of 
Faraline was among the slain ; and Fraser of Foyers was so badly wounded 
that but for the fidelity of a retainer he also would have perished. Nor- 
man Gow, though himself sorely wounded by an arrow, yet, forgetful of 
his own peril, carried his master all night on his back as far as Fort-. 
Augustus, to die there of his disinterested exertions. He was an armourer, 
as his name bears, and as a last request desired that his sword should be 
buried with his remains. His grave was known for generations thereafter, 
and it is said, when opened towards the end of last century, the remains 
of a sword were dug up, supposed to be that of Norman Gow. In appre- 
ciation ot the faithful services of this man, his descendants had lands free 
of rent conferred upon them by the lairds of Foyers, as long as any of 
them remained to claim the gift. There is, right opposite the battlefield 
of Dalruairi, where the present road curves westward towards the farm- 
house of Kilfinnan, a hillock, still known by the name of Cnocan-oich- 
oich. Oich! in Gaelic is expressive of pain. On this hillock, at the 
time the battle was fought, there was, as tradition says, a hostelry, and a 
barn adjoining, into which many of the wounded were carried to have 
the benefit of such medical skill as was then available. Into this barn 
Ranald Gallda, dangerously wounded, was with others carried, During 
night, the surviving Macdonalds indulged largely in potations of “ moun- 
tain dew,” were jubilant over the discomfiture of the Frasers, and boasted 
of their own individual feats in arms, MRanald Gallda, who overheard 
their conversations, unwisely remarked “ that there was one Macdonald, 
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who had he been alive, might well have boasted of his prowess; and that 
had he himself been what he was that morning, he would encounter them 
all single handed, rather than that one brave man who that day had 
fallen beneath his sword.” This unguarded remark discovered who their 
wounded prisoner was. Irritated by the taunt, they bribed the man 
who dressed the wounded to thrust his needle into his brain when dress- 
ing his head. Thus perished Ranald Gallda by the hands of his own clan 
—a man whose capacity as well as prowess deserved a better fate at their 
hands, The news of the battle soon spread near and far. It was known 
in the Aird on the day following, and a party of Frasers immediately 
visited the scene of conflict, to claim the remains of their friends for 
honourable interment. Those of their Chief, the Master, and his cousin 
Ranald Gallda, were borne homewards by the mourning band, and buried 
in the priory of Beauly. Until 1746 the Latin inscription on Lovat’s 
tomb was visible. It is as follows:—‘ Hic jacet Hugo Dominus de 
Lovat qui fortissime pugnanscontra Reginalderiosoccubuit. Juliil5, 1544.” 
Here lies Hugh Lord Lovat, who fell on the 15th July 1644, bravely fighting 
against the Clanranald. We remember being shown, many years ago, by the 
late Mr Ewen Cameron, then tenant at Kilfinnan, mounds at the south 
east end of Loch Lochy, not far from the scene of conflict ; where accord- 
ing to local tradition, the remains of the slain were buried. The gentle 
undulations of the ground and the richness of the verdure seemed all to 
favour the probability that this really is the last resting-place of those 
who fell in this battle. The loss sustained by the Frasers, great as it 
was, would have been still more disastrous to the clan but for a remark- 
able circumstance we have upon the authority both of the historian 
Buchanan and Sir Robert Gordon, that the wives of the slain Frasers— 
almost all of them-—subsequently gave birth to sons. This is corroborated 
by more than one of the Clan historians. And while some slight 
margin may be allowed for more or less exaggeration—if such there be— 
we have no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of the testimony of 
these men. 

We sometimes hear of “the good old times.” Let us thank God we 
live in better times. For not greater is the contrast between the scene of 
the 15th July 1544 witnessed on the field of Dalruairih, and the calm, 
peaceful, bright aspect of it, when seen by us last August, than the con- 
trast between the Highlands of those times and the Highlands of our 
own day. Nowhere are life and property safer, more sacred, than they 
now are in the Highlands of Scotland—the fruit of the Bible and the 
school. 

John Mudartach, the prime mover of this, as of many seditions be- 
sides, lived to an advanced age, and died in the chartered possession of a 
heritage illegally gotten—maintained by the sword, and transmitted to 
successive generations of his descendants. 

KENMORE. ALLAN SINCLAIR, 





Books Recetvep: “The Past in the Present,” by Arthur Mitchell, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E.; and “Celtic Scotland,” vol. iii, by William 
F. Skene, both from David Douglas, publisher, Edinburgh. 
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EVAN MACCOLL—THE “BARD OF LOCHFYNE.” 
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Ir was stated last month that the bard’s father emigrated to Canada in 
1831, yet Evan could not make up his mind to leave his native land, 
even to accompany those whom he loved above all others in the world ; 
but having been, in 1839, as already mentioned, appointed to a clerkship 
in the Liverpool Custom House, he, in that year, bade his native hills-an 
affectionate farewell, and exchanged the Highland hills and heather, 
which had so often inspired his poetic soul, for a sphere of life which, 
with its necessary duties and surroundings, had little attraction for one of 
his temperament, tastes, and feelings. 

Before this, however, in 1837, according to his intimate friend, John 
Mackenzie, of “‘ The Beauties,” he “threw off the mask of anonymy, and 
appeared as a contributor to the Gaelic Magazine, then published in Glas- 
gow. His contributions excited considerable interest, and a general wish 
was expressed to have them published in a separate form by all High- 
landers, with the exception of his own immediate neighbours, who could 
not cunceive how a young man, with whom they had been acquainted 
from his birth, should rise superior to themselves in intellectual stature 
and in public estimation. They of course discovered that our youthful 
bard was possessed of a fearful amount of temerity, and the public, at the 
same time, saw that they were miserably blockaded in their own mental 
timberism.” And then the author of “The Lives of the Gaelic Bards” 
proceeds to resent the treatment received by Maccoll from those who 
ought,to have been his best friends, and such as he himself had also ex- 
perienced. He could therefore strongly enter into sympathy with the 
bard of Lochfyne. He continues:—If native talent is not to be 
encouraged by fostering it under the grateful shade of generous friend- 
ship, it ought, at least, to have the common justice of being allowed to 
work a way for itself, unclogged by a solitary fetter—unchilled by the 
damping breath of unmerited contempt or discouragement. The high- 
souled inhabitants of Inveraray failed to extinguish the flame of Maccoll’s 
lamp ; and now, as they are not probably much better engaged, we recom- 
mend them to “ see themselves as others see them,” in our author’s retali- 
ative poem, “Slochd a Chopair,” in which they are strongly mirrored, 
and the base metal of which they are made powerfully delineated. It 
is well for dependant merit, he goes on to say, that there are gentlemen 
who have something ethereal in them, and then he proceeds to compli- 
ment Mr Fletcher of Dunans and Mr Campbell of Islay for their patron- 
age of the bard, for interesting themselves in his behalf, and for procur- 
ing a situation for him in Her Majesty’s customs. 

Maccoll’s first publication in volume form appeared in 1836, under 
the title of “ The Mountain Minstrel,” containing Gaelic songs and poems, 
and his earliest attempts in English. Though the name of Maclachlan 
and Stewart appears on the title-page, the work was published entirely at 
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the risk of the author. It was well received, the sale covered the cost 
of publication, and left a small balance to the bard. 

During the next two years he wrote several new pieces both in Gaelic 
and English, and in 1838 the Messrs Blackie, of Glasgow, published the 
Gaelic work now known as “Clarsach nam Beann,” containing all the 
Gaelic productions of the bard up to that date. Simultaneously with the 
“ Clarsach,” the same firm brought out the first exclusively English edition 
of the Mountain Minstrel, the first edition of which, we have seen, was 
partly Gaelic and partly English. A second edition of this Mountain 
Minstrel was published in 1847, and another in 1849, but neither of 
these produced any great financial result to the author, In 1839 an 
edition of the “ Clarsach” was published by Maclachlan and Stewart, to 
which is added a few explanatory notes, a glossary, and a long list of sub- 
scribers, of whom we are told some were “ for Clarsach nam Béann, some 
for the Mountain Minstrel, and many for both works.” 

On the appearance of his two volumes in 1838 Maccoll was hailed as 
a rare and valued acquisition to Gaelic literature, and his right to stand 
in the front rank of modern Celtic bards was at once established and ac- 
knowledged. Of his “ Mountain Minstrel; or poems and songs in Eng- 
lish,” some of the best contemporary authorities in Britain wrote in 
the very highest praise. The late Dr Norman Macleod, reviewing 
it in an Edinburgh paper, writes:—“ Evan Maccoll’s poetry is the 
product of a mind impressed with the beauty and the grandeur of the 
lovely scenes in which his infancy was nursed. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that this work is that of a man possessed of much poetic 
genius. Wild, indeed, and sometimes rough are his rhymes and epithets; 
yet there are thoughts so new and so striking—images and comparisons 
so beautiful and original—feelings so warm and so fresh, that stamp this 
Highland peasant as no ordinary man.” Hugh Miller says, in the Jnver- 
ness Courier :—“ There is more of fancy than of imagination in the poetry 
of Maccoll, and more of thought and imagery than of feeling. In point, 
glitter, and polish, he is the Moore of Highland song, comparison and 
ideality are the leading features of his mind. Some of the pieces in this 
volume are sparkling tissues of comparison from beginning to end, The 
images pass before us in quick and tantalizing succession, reminding us 
of the figures of a magic-lantern, hurriedly drawn athwart the wall, or 
the patterns of a web of tapestry, seen and then lost, as they sweep over 
the frame. Even when compelled to form a high estimate of the wealth 
of the bard from the very rapidity with which he flings it before us, we 
cannot avoid wishing at the same time that he had learned to enjoy it a 
little more at his leisure. This, if a fault, however, and we doubt it after 
all, is a fault of genius. How proud would the ability of producing such 
poetry in Greek or Latin render some of our first-rate scholars, and yet 
such in fact has been the triumph of this Highland peasant from the 
shores of Lochfyne.” Dr Browne, author of “The History of the High- 
land Clans,” noticing the work in the Caledonian Mercury, wrote :— 
“Genius, wherever it displays itself, constitutes nature’s title of nobility, 
with heaven’s patent right visibly stamped upon it, and thus levels all 
other distinctions. Here for instance, we have it breaking out amidst 
every disadvantage in the person of a Western Celt—one who, obedient 
to the voice within, sought to embody in song those feelings and emotions 
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which external nature had kindled up in his bosom ; and who with none 
of the means and appliances furnished by the schools, has thrown together, 
in his ‘ Mountain Minstrel,’ more gems ‘ of purest ray serene’ than could 
be found in a decade of lustra amongst the measured dulness of the 
choristers and songsters in the cities of the south. He has that within 
him, if we mistake not, which will make him a name, and secure to that 
name a place amongst those who would now, perhaps, scorn the associa- 
tion. In regard to his English productions, although they exhibit those 
striking inequalities which might have been expected, especially in a 
young man writing, in some measure, in a foreign language, yet we do 
not hesitate to affirm, that they are interspersed with some of the sweetest 
flowers of poetry, and give proofs of genius capable of far higher things. 














































any poet of the day might, as far as fancy and true poetic feeling are con- 
cerned, be willing to acknowledge. The same sweetness, the same quiet 
beauty, and the same easy treedom, pervade the ‘ Evening Address to 
Lochlomond,’ some stanzas of which exhibit a play of fancy and a rich- 
ness of imagery, which it will no doubt shock the insolence of aristocratic 
pretension and imbecility to find displayed in the compositions of a 
Highland fisherman.” This is surely high praise, but we must yet quote 
Bailey, the celebrated author of “ Festus” and of the “ Angel World,”— 
“There is a freshness, a keenness, a heartiness in many of these produc- - 
tions of the Mountain Minstrel which seem to breath naturally of the 
hungry air, the dark, bleak, rugged bluffs among which they were com- 
posed, alternating occasionally with a clear, bewitching, and spiritual 
quiet, as of the gloaming deepening over the glens and woods. Several 
of the melodies towards the close of this volume are full of simple and 
tender feeling, and not unworthy to take their place by the side of those 
of Lowland minstrels of universal fame.” ‘The reviewers were equally 
complimentary in their notices of the Gaelic “ Clarsach,” the Edinburgh 
Advertiser proclaiming one of the poems “ one of the most beautiful pieces 
which modern Celtic literature affords ;”’ while the Glasgow Constitutional 
says of it that “‘ Maccoll’s Gaelic pieces emanate from a heart imbued with 
the finest feelings of humanity. His ‘Ode to Loch-duich’ is inimitable. 
Rich in the most splendid imagery of nature, represented to our admiring 
gaze through the burning vista of poetic genius, we sit on the author's 
lips, float with him on its glassy surface, or dive into its transparent 
bosom. As a Celtic bard, Mr Maccoll is second to none, and we trust 
that a young man who has commenced his career so auspiciously, will 
yet be an honour to his country, and to the republic of letters. We do 
not much envy the taste of that man who will sit an hour on the moun- 
tain side without the bewitching company of ‘ Clarsach nam Beann.’” 
And last but not least, we have the compiler of “‘ The Beauties of Gaelic 
Poetry” saying—‘ Maccoll ranks very high as a poet. His English 
pieces, which are out of our way, possess great merit. His Gaelic pro- 
ductions are chiefly amorous, and indicate a mind of the most tender 
sensibilities and refined taste. The three poems, annexed to this notice, 
are of a very superior order ; one of them comes under that denomination 
of poetry, called pastoral or descriptive, and evinces powers of delinea- 
tion, a felicity of conception, and a freshness of ideality not equalled in 
modern times. The second is an elegiac piece, before whose silver, melli- 
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fluent tone we melt away, and are glad to enjoy the luxury of tears with 
the weeping muse. The love ditty is a natural gush of youthful affec- 
tion, better calculated to show us the aspirations of the heart than the 
most elaborate production of art. Maccoll imitates no poet ; he has found 
enough in nature to instruct him ; he moves majestically in a hitherto 
untraversed path ; and, if we are not continually in raptures with him, 
we never tire—never think long in his company. But we are reminded 
that praises bestowed on a living author subject us to the imputation of 
flattery—long may it be ere Evan Maccoll is the subject of any posthum- 
ous need of laudation from us!” 

Criticisms like these from such acknowledged authorities might satisfy 
the ambition of any votary of the muse, and they must have proved 
highly satisfactory to the peasant bard of Lochfyne. He has, however, 
much to the shame of his Highland countrymen at least, been allowed to 
drop almost out of sight for the last thirty or forty years. This is, no 
doubt mainly due to his expatriation to Canada, away from the notice of 
his admirers, and where the muse has not yet taken a very high place in 
the estimation of the people. It is further to be attributed to the fact 
that Maccoll was not financially in a position to publish new editions of 
his earlier works or any of his new and more matured compositions, on 
the pittance paid to him in his adopted country as an official in the Cus- 
tom House of Kingston, and where all his energies and resources were 
strained to the utmost to bring up and educate a large family, one of 
whom at least is destined to become worthy of her father as a successful 
wooer of the muse. 

In 1850 the health of our bard became somewhat impaired, and he 
obtained six months’ leave of absence to enable him to visit his friends in 
Cana‘a and at the same time recruit his overworked constitution. Shortly 
after his arrival in the Dominion, while staying on his brother’s farm on 
the river Trent, he was introduced to the Honourable Malcolm Cameron, 
then a minister of the Crown, and was by this distinguished countryman 
invited to transfer his clerkship in the Liverpool Customs for a somewhat 
better position at the time in the Provincial Customs of Upper Canada. 
Unfortunately for him, we think, he fell in with this friendly suggestion, 
and was shortly after, in 1852, appointed to a situation at Kingston, a 
position in which he remained until superannuated last year on a pittance 
hardly sufficient to keep soul and body of himself and family together. 
His natural inclinations induced him to take a keen interest in Canadian 
politics—inclinations necessarily, though it may be unconsciously, strength- 
ened by his loyalty to a leading member of the Liberal party to whom he 
owed his appointment. Canadian party politics—keen and almost savage 
in a degree not understood in this country—are not a congenial atmos- 
phere for the cultivation of pure and lofty poetry, and Evan Maccoll, we 
have no doubt at all, has fallen a sacrifice, financially, and, to a great ex- 
tent, as a bard, to its narrow and cramping influences. Nor did the 
political party with whom he allied himself, and which he aided only too 
well by his pen and his political talents, acknowledge his services in the 
manner which they and his sacrifices would justify. While more clam- 
orous and less modest supporters of the Liberal party in Canada were 
being promoted and liberally provided for, poor Maccoll, believing his 
political friends were as honest and single-minded as himself, and too 
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proud to ask for favours at their hands, was allowed to struggle on in his 
old office on, for a man like him, a wretched income which never ex- 
ceeded £150 a year; and a grateful country—save the mark !—now per- 
mits himself and his family to starve on a retiring allowance of about one- 
half that sum. 

On New Year’s Eve 1864, Maccoll was presented with an oil painting 
of himself, accompanied with an address, from the subscribers, by a com- 
mittee who waited upon him in his own house, when “ his brother bard,” 
Sangster, as we find him designated in an old number of the Kingston 
Whig, made the presentation in name of the committee and subscribers, 
and presented Maccoll with the following address, signed by several of 
the leading citizens of the city :— 


“To the Bard, Evan Maccoll, Kingston, 

“‘ Sir,—Permit us, the members of the committee, on behalf of the 
subscribers thereto, on this New Year’s Eve 1864, to tender you the ac- 
companying token of our esteem for you, the joint and freely-tendered 
gift of the St Andrew’s and Caledonian Societies, and a few friends apart 
from these Societies. As the Bard of the Sucieties, particularly of the 
St Andrew’s for over a period of ten years, you are fully and honourably 
entitled to this poor expression of our good will; but altogether apart 
from this fact we beg to assure you that not on that ground alone is the 
presentation offered you, but for your many good qualities as a man and 
a citizen, not less than as a true brother Scot, whose sympathies, though 
truly and intensely national, are equally cosmopolitan, from your happy 
possession of that universal sympathy of soul ‘that makes the whole 
world kin.’ 

Please to accept from us, on behalf of the subscribers, this portrait of 
yourself, painted by Mr Sawyer, an artist of whom Canada has every 
right to feel proud. Let us hope that you will live many years to possess 
it, and that it may be a consolation in future years to the members of 
your interesting and intelligent family, when you yourself shall have 
passed, with many of us here to-night, ‘ to that bourne whence no traveller 
returns.’ 

“Wishing yourself and Mrs Maccoll and your family many long 
years of domestic peace and happiness, not forgetting the compliments of 
the season, we remain, dear friend and Bard,” &c., &c. 


To this agreeable address Maccoll replied :— 


“ Gentlemen,—In accepting at your hands this splendid gift, accom- 
panied as it is by an address so very flattering to my feelings, I will not 
affect the mock-modesty of declaring myself altogether unworthy of the 
honour you have done me. It is enough for me that you, who have 
known me so long, think otherwise ; and I feel altogether too well pleased 
to impeach your judgment. To do so would seem like paying a very 
doubtful compliment to your discernment. Let it, therefore, be granted 
that I have fairly won this mark of my countrymen’s esteem, that thus it 
may become all the more valuable in the eyes of my posterity—an heir- 
loom to which they all can point with honest pride, and say, There is the 
unpurchased tribute of regard of those who knew him best. 

“Gentlemen, Iam proud of the gift thus tendered me through you by 
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the societies of which you are the representatives—proud of it as a work 
of art—proud of it, as a likeness finished in a style worthy of the able 
artist to whom your commission was entrusted—a gentleman from whom 
a good portrait was ‘a foregone conclusion.’ Still more proud, however, 
am I of the friendship which conceived the idea, and the hearty, cordial 
good will with which it was carried out. If anything were wanting to 
assure me of what has always been the proudest object of my ambition 
as a bard—a corner in the hearts of my countrymen—this manifestation 
of to-night ought to set that matter henceforth and for ever at rest. I 
therefore thank you all, with a heartfelt emotion ; for 


Never yet was bard unmoved 

When beauty smiled, or worth approved ; 
For though his song he holds as nought— 
An idle strain a passing thought— 

Child of the heart ! ’tis held more dear 
Than aught by mortals valued here. 


“ And now, in acknowledging with pride and pleasure your expression 
of kindly feeling towards my wife and family, I think I can assure you 
that all of them, who are old enough to be capable of appreciating the 
honour now conferred upon me, will never forget this night or you. I 
have had many 4 happy ‘ Hogmanay’ in my time, but never surely one 
so happy as this. 

“ Cordially reciprocating your ‘ compliments’ of the season,’ the least 
I now can do is to wish you all a Happy New Year! May peace and 
plenty ever cheer your firesides, and happiness be evermore your lot ! 

“Evan Maccoit.” 


Throughout the whole of Maccoll’s works there is hardly an idea that 
need hurt the most tender mind or raise the blush on the most delicate 
features. He is an original thinker, displays intense passion, elegance, 
and correctness of expression, not always characteristic even of many of 
our best Gaelic bards. His word-pictures of some of the most sublime, 
grand, and romantic scenes throughout his native Highland hills and 
dales are highly finished, and couched in the choicest language. Some 
of his pieces also show a satirical vein which it would be as well for the 
enemy not to arouse ; and, according to another of the critics of the 
Gaelic “ Clarsach,” he is said to be conscious of superior power “ which 
stamps his originality, and gives his poetry a power, a richness, and a 
splendour which the contracted information and confined ideas of the old 
bards, notwithstanding their power of language, could never by any pos- 
sibility exhibit.” 

We have said enough to show the stamp of man, the genius, whom 
we had almost permitted to die out of remembrance, but we must yet 
be allowed to add one more tribute in his praise from a brother Canadian 
bard of no mean powers himself; for it is not often that one poct 
can be found to speak so well of another. We quote from a MS. Bio- 
graphical Sketch written by the poet, Charles Sangster, for General 
Wilson’s work on the Scottish Bards, published, some years ago, by the 
Harpers of New York. From the exigencies of space, the MS. sketch 
was very considerably curtailed by Wilson, but we are glad to have this 
opportunity of giving its concluding remarks as originally written, and it 
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will be a most appropriate conclusion to the preceding estimate of Mac- 
coll as a bard. Sangster wrote many years ago :—‘ Maccoll is considerably 
past the middle of life, but bids fair to weather the storm of existence for 
many years to come, In private life he is, both by precept and example, 
all that could be desired. He has an intense love for all that is really 
good and beautiful and true, and a manly scorn for all that is false, time- 
serving, or hypocritical ; there is no narrow-mindedness, no bigotry, in 
his soul, Kind and generous to a fault, he is more than esteemed, and 
that deservedly by all who properly know him. In the domestic circle, 
all the warmth of the man’s heart—the full flow of genuine feeling and 
affection—is ever uppermost. He is a thoroughly earnest man, in whose 
daily walks and conversation, as well as in his actions, Longfellow’s 
‘Psalm of Life’ is acted out in verity. In his friendship he is sincere ; 
in his dislikes equally so. He is thoroughly Scottish in his leanings ; his 
national love burns with intensity. In poetry he is not merely zealous, 
but enthusiastic, and he carries his natural force of character into all he 
says and does. Consequently he is not simply a wooer, but a worshipper 
of the muse. Long may he live, the ‘ Bard of Lochfyne,’ to prostrate his 
entire heart and soul in the Temple of the Nine.” 

This is the character of the man whom we would desire to acknowledge 
and whose evening of life we hope to see mellowed and softened by his 
fellow-countrymen in a manner creditable to themselves and congenial to 
him. Too many of his kind have been allowed to live and die in strait- 
ened circumstances—neglected while they could be aided and comforted 
—afterwards to be commemorated with useless monuments and memoirs. 
Do not let us add another to our roll of neglected men of genius, already 
too long by far. 

And can nothing be done even yet to soften and comfort the closing 
years of his life? We have already appealed publicly and privately to the 
leading men in Canada, to his political opponents as well as to his politi- 
cal friends—to his own distinguished countryman, the Marquis of Lorn, 
Governor-General of the Dominion—to the Honourable Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, ex-Premier of Canada, and a gentleman whom the bard positively 
adores. We have also appealed to the present Premier, Sir John A. 
Macdonald, K.C.B., suggesting that he should rise above mere party 
politics, and pay tribute to one of Canada’s adopted sons of whom she 
has great reason to be proud—a fact which she will acknowledge perhaps 
when it is too late. Our appeal has as yet produced no practical results 
beyond a gracious invitation to the bard from his Excellency and his 
Royal Consort to visit them last summer at Government House in 
Ottawa, on the occasion of which he was received in the most gratifying 
manner and right royally entertained, not only at Rideau Hall, but by 
several of the leading citizens of the Canadian capital. 

From political leaders we now appeal to our Celtic countrymen 
throughout the world, and ask them to come forward to help the bard in 
a manner which we know will be the most congenial and agreeable to his 
sensitive feelings and Highland spirit ; and from the hearty nature of the 
communications which we have received from the Governor-General of 
Canada and others above-named, we have no doubt that the leading men 
of the Dominion will, at least in their private capacity, join in doing 
honour to their distinguished countryman, and by so doing raise them- 
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selves and their country in the estimation of all right-thinking men— 
especially Highlanders—in all quarters of the globe. 
What we propose then is that a committee be at once appointed in 


Canada to raise a sum which will enable the bard to publish a complete ~ 


edition of his works which shall include not only what has appeared in 
previous editions, but his compositions since he emigrated to America, 
These are already prepared for the press, and having examined several of 
them last year in the bard’s home, we have no hesitation in saying that his 
unpublished productions are on the whole far superior to what has already 
appeared in his published works. To carry this proposal into effect, we 
recommend a central committee in Toronto, with the Honourable Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, ex-Premier of Canada, and the Honourable Donald 
Macdonald, Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, at its head, with his Excel- 
lency the Marquis of Lorne, as patron, for the whole Dominion. Hugh 
Miller, and other Celts, good and true, will be glad to join. In Montreal 
Mr Macmaster, M.P. for Glengarry, who, though a good Conservative in 
politics, is first a Canadian Highlander, will take the lead with the 
Mackays, Maclennans, and other Highlanders of that city. In Hamilton 
Sheriff Mackellar, the Rev. Mr Fletcher, Mr William Murray, and others 
will do their share ; while Dr Maccrimmon, Chief of the Caledonian 
Society of Lucknow, is a host in himself among his patriotic band of 
Lucknow Highlanders, In Halifax, Nova-Scotia, the patriotic North 
British Society will follow suit; while the Highlanders of Pictou and the 
Highland Society of Antigonish, will put their shoulders to the wheel 
with a good Highland will In New York our friend Mr Macgregor 
Crerar, may safely be left to organise his brother Celts there ; while Mr 
Macgregor in Rochester ; and other clansmen innumerable will only be 
too glad of the opportunity to work shoulder to shoulder in every city, 
town, and village in the United States and Canada. And so soon as a 
beginning is made, where it ought to be made, in Canada, we promise to 
do what we can on this side of the Atlantic. Another means of aiding 
materially in carrying out the object in view, and which can be made 
supplementary to the one already suggested, is for those who cannot, or 
do not feel disposed to subscribe to the proposed fund, to send in their 
names for copies of the bard’s complete works, on the understanding that 
the price shall not exceed, say 10s 6d, or two and a-half dollars ; and for 
this purpose we shall be glad to receive the names of any one feeling dis- 
posed in this way to help on the object we have in view, and with which 
the hearts of all good Highlanders will beat in sympathy. Let our Cana- 
dian friends start the ball, and they may rest assured that it will be suc- 
cessfully driven to the goal of success with honour to all concerned. 
Among Maccoll’s literary friends and acquaintances in the Highlands 
were, “first and foremost,” he informs us, “ John Mackenzie of ‘ The 
Beauties,’” allowed, like many others of his class, to die prematurely in 
neglect and poverty, though his great services to the Celtic cause are now 
being fully acknowledged. The late Robert Carruthers, LL.D., whom 
he met several times, “first of all in the studio of my dear departed 
friend, Mr Alexander Macinnes, the artist, then resident in Inverness.” 
All three met shortly afterwards at supper at Macinnes’s house. 
Maccoll met Hugh Miller on several occasions, the last time being “at 
the old Cromarty homestead celebrated in his ‘Schools and School- 
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masters.’” He also spent some time with the brothers Sobieski Stewart, 
at Eilean-Aigais, and drank with them out of a cuach once the property 
of Prince Charlie. In Glasgow he could claim among his friends James 
Hedderwick, of the Citizen; Dugald Moore, author of “ The Bard of the 
North ;’ Andrew Park, author of “Silent Love,” and “ Hurrah for the 
Highlands ;” and last but not least, the late genial Dr Norman Macleod. 
In Edinburgh the late Dr Robert Chambers made him the lion of a 
dinner party in his house in Princes Street, to which were invited about 
a dozen of the literary stars of the modern Athens, the poets Gilfillan and 
Vedder being among the number. In Liverpool he made the acquaintance 
and secured the friendship of James Phillip Bailey, the author of “Festus,” 
and the late Robert Leighton, author of “ The Christening of the Bride,” 
and other well known poems. “ When first I knew Leighton,” Maccoll 
writes, “he was quite a raw, unsophisticated callant fresh from Dundee, 
and with seemingly no conception of the poetic power afterwards de- 
veloped in him.” In London he was intimately acquainted with poor 
James Logan, author of the “ Scottish Gael.” These, in all, form a circle 
of literary friends, though not altogether our most brilliant stars, with 
whom the peasant bard of Lochfyne might well be highly pleased, indeed 
tified. 

si Maccoll has been twice married, his first wife being Frances Lewthwaite, 
a native of Cumberland, while his present worthy and hospitable partner 
is of Highland parentage, though born in Canada, her father, James Mac- 
arthur, as also her mother, Maccallum by name, being natives of Mull, in 
Argyleshire. Of a family of nine sons and daughters, Evan, the poet's 
eldest son, has been educated for the ministry, and is now Pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Quebec. The readers of the Celtic Magazine 
are already familiar with some of his daughter Mary’s productions, and 
her fair promise as a poet to become worthy of her sire, Fanny, 
another daughter, is a teacher under the Ontario Board of Education, 
while the more youthful members of his most interesting family give 
ample promise of proving themselves worthy of the stock from whence 
they sprang. 

We shall next make free quotations from a diary kept by the bard 
during a tour in the North Highlands in 1838-39. A, M. 





THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS AND THE FEDERATION 
OF CELTIC SOCIETIES.—At a meeting of the Gaelic Society held on Wednesday, 
16th of December, it was unanimously decided, after considerable discussion, not to 
appoint any delegates to represent the Society at the annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion, held in Glasgow on the 28th of December. The reasons which induced the 
Society to come to this decision were, first, that contrary to the arrangements made 
at the beginning to hold the annual meetings alternately in Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Greenock, Perth, Aberdeen, and Inverness, they have all hitherto been held in Glas- 
gow, and that the Federation has thus become virtually an association of Glasgow 
Societies alone ; second, that the Federation has departed from its original purpose by 
becoming more a political than a social and literary association, and is consequently 
not in agreement with the constitution of the Gaelic Society, and therefore inconsistent 
with its own, which confines its proceedings to subjects within the constitution of all 
and each of the affiliated Societies. 
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EWEN MACLAUCHAN’S TRANSLATION INTO GAELIC 
VERSE OF THE THIRD BOOK OF THE ILIAD. 


——o—— 


At the end of a coverless, dateless, and dog-eared collection of Gaelic 
poems which gives every indication of having been “ well-thumbed,” I 
stumbled upon a poetic translation in Gaelic of the third [liad, by that 
ardent, classical, and Celtic scholar, Ewen Maclauchlan. A careful per- 
usal of the poem, and a close minute comparison of it with the original 
Greek, so far as my knowledge of both languages permitted, made it clear 
that the translator was master of his craft, and knew how to harmonise 
the spirit of his original with that of his own mother tongue. He com- 
bines substantial accuracy with native melody. With a few notes to ex- 
plain some mythological allusions, an ordinary intelligent Highlander, 
innocent of Greek, could enjoy the poem after he got used to outlandish 
Grecian names, so different from those that his own bards have made his 
ear familiar with. 

The outward circumstances of the Greeks for whom Homer sung were 
in many respects not so very unlike those which obtained of old in the 
Highlands when the clan system was in its glory. The poet describes 
Agamemnon as king of men, but so was Somerled. Both Greeks and 
Celts had their chiefs, some greater some less. Each was independent in 
his own territory, and ready to fight with his neighbour, ready also to 
enter into league with him against the foreigner, though both Celt and 
Greek came to grief at last, because tribal independence and tribal pride 
were more to their taste than the general good of the race. The bards of 
both should, in this respect, have much in common, as they certainly 
have. In the time of Homer, civilisation was not the complicated thing 
that it is now, and that in the course of time it became among the Greeks 
themselves. Fingal and his Feinn would feel themselves at home with 
Achilles and his myrmidons, whether in the camp, or in the hall where 
the wine flowed and the minstrel sung the praises of the brave, or in the 
chase, Naturally then we should expect that the poet who gave expres- 
sion to the actions, tastes, delights, loves, and hatreds of the one should 
do so in a way which could readily be expressed by a skilful tongue in 
the language of the other. When Homer sang, and when the people who 
made Gaelic what it is lived, men were not troubled with abstract think- 
ing, with thoughts about thought. They had to do chiefly with hard, 
outward, concrete facts. They lived in the world around them, in the 
visible world that gave them present pain, or present pleasure, and not in 
the world of thought. Their invisible world was the product of their 
imagination, not of their understanding. Hence the directness, natural- 
ness, simplicity, and brook-like rush and transparency of their poetry. 
It touches natural life at every point. Now Gaelic, as we all know, is 
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more at home in dealing with those phases of life which are actual and 

resent, with its scnses, perceptions, feelings, fancies, imagination, than 
with the subtle products of the reason. Prophets can speak to us in our 
own tongue with power ; authors of Institutes may do so, but only after 
a clumsy, unwieldy fashion, which puts the language on the rack. 

Homer, apart from his genius, had an immense advantaye over 
his translator in the wonderful language of his race, so flexible, so 
precise, so boundless in its range, so subtle in its distinctions, so musical 
in its sounds. Take Homer’s particles for examples, and compare them, 
or rather contrast them with the marked poverty of Gaelic in this respect, 
and it is at once seen that much of the neatness, precision, easy transi- 
tion which depend upon them cannot be transferred to Gaelic. The 
meagreness of its particles has always appeared to me to be one of the 
weak points of Gaelic, and the cause why so much Gaelic poetry has its 
verses strung together, rather than knit into one texture, 

But notwithstanding the vast superiority of the language of Homer to 
that of the Gael (and I hope the shade of Alastair Mac Mhaighistir will 
forgive me for thus contradicting him), Maclachlan entered so deeply, and 
so minutely, into the spirit of the father of poetry, whom he so much 
loved, that he has reproduced much of his beauties without stripping them 
too much of their native accessories, or adding to them too much of his 
own. He has endeavoured, and not without success, to let us see Homer 
himself, and not a portrait of Homer such as he conceived he should be. 
No doubt he has occasionally passed by some statements of Homer, but 
it will be found that when that is the case the peculiarities of the Greek 
are such that they could not be expressed in Gaelic without intolerable 
circumlocution ; sometimes, no doubt, he nods carelessly. Then too he 
adds now and then to Homer in a way which suggests a thought too 
spiritual for Homer, as, ¢.g., in the prayers of Agamemnon, he describes 
Zeus, “ Father of Gods and men,” as heavenly and eternal. These con- 
ceptions were foreign to the Ionian bard. 

Celtic history is not without a parallel to the story of the Iliad, in 
which the abduction of a king’s wife led to a bitter war between two 
peoples of a different’ race. Is it not said that Dermot made off with 
Devorghal, wife of O’Ruark, just as Paris did to Helen, and that O’Ruark 
called in the King of England to avenge him of his insulter, with conse- 
quences to all concerned not yet exhausted, and not likely to be until one 
or two more Irish Acts are passed? Greek nationality was created, or at 
least intensified, by the events which followed the thett of their beautiful 
princess ; Irish nationality perished by the hand of the stranger called in 
to aid in punishing a similar offence, and with it in effect perished Celtic 
nationality as an external government. Thus the Iliad in general, if 
known, would find a responsive echo in the hearts of Celts who knew the 
traditions of their own kin. But we are dealing with Maclauchlan’s 
third Duan of the Iliad. The burden of this is a duel with great for- 
malities between the King of Sparta and Paris, the Trojan dandy who 
stole his fair queen. 

The two armies approach each other, Grecian and Trojan, under the 
walls of Troy. The Trojans advanced with undisciplined shouts, and 
rattling of arms, the Greeks in earnest, self-restrained quiet, each man on 
fire for action, but subjecting his ardour to the discipline of order and 
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unity, in which not only is the enemy smitten, but comrades are assisted, 
Perhaps we have had too much of the Trojan noise as a race, and too 
little of the Greek self-control, for all our crying of Guaillinn ri Guaillinn, 
But let us hear our translator :— 


Ghluais na Greugaich fo bhalbh-thosd 
An trom-fheachd bu shocrach ceum, 
Gach anam air ghoil gu h-ar, 

*S gu comhnadh an spairn nan creuchd. 


This battle fever the Macdonalds had at Culloden, but the comhnadh, 
the submission to rule for the general good, that was driven away by an 
insane pride. The only opportunity now left for testing this quality is 
to be found in literary and church matters, where our ardour, our desire 
for personal distinction too often makes us forget our comrades, and their 
claims upon us, nay, sometimes make us thrust at them as if they were 
enemies. 

The armies come within earshot, and Paris, in splendid armour, chal- 
lenges Menelaus to single combat. This is how it was answered :— 


Mar mhion-acras leomhainn ghairg, 
Thachras ri mor chairbh ’s a ghleann, 
Utlaiche cabrach nan crochd, 

No fiadh-ghobhar og nam beann, 
Spoltaidh e ’n fhaodail le ghiall, 

’S sluigidh sios na ceill’chdibh dluth, 
’Ga thathunn o bheul gu cul— 

Sud mar chit’ an Greugach ur, 

Air iomchrith gu dioghailt throm, 
As ’charbaid fo armaibh aigh, 
Grad-thoirleum gu lar an sonn. 


Paris wished his handsome person and jewelled armour safe at his 
palace. Listen to the account given of his feelings in genuine Abrach 
Gaelic, and to the splendid simile which illustrates them, clear enough to 
any one who has come suddenly on a viper glistening in the sunshine :— 


Phlosg anam an grunnd a chleibh, 

’S theich romh an eug air chul a shluaigh, 
Mar chi buachaille nan gleann, 

Nathair bhreachd-shligneach an tuim, 

A saighdeadh air lom le srann, 

Breabaidh e seachad na leum, 

Roimh na gharg bheisd is millteach ruinn, 
Fallas fuar air a ghruaidh bhain, 

Dluth chrith air gach cnaimh le h-oillt, &. 


This is a splendid representation of Homer’s description of the worthless 
Trojan coward, and would be perfect, but for the addition made to the 
original in the seventh line of the quotation, which should be entirely 
omitted. The poem proceeds to tell us the bitter reproaches which 
Hector—the noblest of the Trojans—poured out on the head of his de- 
spicable brother, whom he wished dead ere he had fallen into crime and 
dishonour. His contemptuous feelings regarding his brother are well ex- 
pressed in the opening words of his attack upon hin— 
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Fhir bhoidhich bhuig nan diombuaidh, 
A dh’ fhuadach bhan le saobh ghloir. 


In biting speech Hector goes on to upbraid the weak heart of his licentious 
brother, who was more at home in the jewels of Venus than in the armour 
of the warrior, who could handle with more effect his silver harp than his 
steel sword. In the hour of danger these availed him nothing, but 
brought disgrace upon himself and his people. 

Paris, in reply, makes easy good-natured acknowledgment of the 
justice of his brother’s reproaches. Maclauchlan represents Paris as 
covered with blushes. Homer takes good care not to do so, because when 
aman is ashamed he is not quite worthless, or at least has possibilities 
within him which may lift him out of the mire. Paris too in the same 
facile spirit bows before the heroism of his brother, whose heart he likens 
to the hatchet which brings down the great oak of which ships are built. 
The translator spoils this image by undue amplification consisting too 
much of sound and fury. Paris pleads that his gifts such as they are 
should not be despised, as they are the brilliant endowments of the gods, 
and come to men independently of their own will, nor can they be ac- 
quired by human effort. 


’S beartas iad nach cnuasaich miann. 


Paris, however, like the man who fought and ran, declares his readiness 
to fight again, and wishes that the issues of the war should be determined 
between himself and his antagonist. Hector is delighted, rushes to the 
Grecian camp, where, after debate, arrangements are made with great 
solemnity for the forthcoming duel. The whole scene is well rendered by 
the translator. We must quote Menelaus’s estimate of the distinctive 
characters of young men and of old. A solemn oath was to be taken be- 
fore the combat which was to be ratified by sacrifice. The Spartan King 
insisted that the sons of Priam should be forbidden to take part in the 
sulemnity, on account of their inconstancy, which might at any moment 
dishonour their oath, and so the god of oaths. Maclauchlan expresses 
the idea thus :-— 


’S iomla ’n oige, ’s b’ iomla riamh, 
Luasganach diomhain gun cheill ; 
Tha an aois faicleach glic gu h-iuil, 
Air gach taobh tha sulbheachd geur 
’S leir na dh’fhalbh ’s na thig gu crich, 
’S freagadh i gach ni ’ga reir. 


While preparation is going on for the sacrifice which is to sanctify the 
combat, the poet, with consummate art, takes advantage of the time thus 
given him to send Iris, the messenger and agent of the gods, to the cham- 
ber of Helen in the palace of Priam, where she is busy working into 
tapestry pictures of her own sorrow, and of what Greek and Trojan suf- 
fered for her sake. Our translator identifies Iris, and the Rainbow, and 
applies to her Gaelic epithets descriptive of colour, though, as a matter of 
fact, Homer does not do so, but limits his epithets to those of swiftness, 
on the ground, as Mr Gladstone tells us, that he wished to make this 
beautiful goddess something entirely distinct from the material rainbow. 
to make her something higher than a mere power of nature, Though 
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Maclauchlan has succeeded in giving a beautiful representation of Iris, as 
the goddess that makes and personifies the rainbow, his representation ig 
so far not exact, but for all that, it is very winning. It may be added ip 
connection with this matter, that in Homer the rainbow, as in Genesis, ig 
regarded as put into the cloud by the Deity, as a sgn to men. 

This messenger of the sky becomes visible to Helen in the form of one 
of Priam’s daughters, and invites her to see what is going on in the camp, 
At the same time she insinuates into her heart a strong sweet desire to see 
her husband, and the old pledges of love in the old home, which she had 
so wickedly forsaken. She follows her heavenly guide, and finds herself 
upon the battlements, where she meets the old heroes of Troy, unfit for 
war, but wise in council. Her beauty touched the hearts of the senators, 
and made them whisper to each other, as if they were still young, that 
they should not be angry for suffering as they did on account of sucha 
woman ; but reason reasserts itself, and makes them add that for all her 
beauty, home she must go, and be a curse to themselves and their chil- 
dren no longer. Paris calls her into his presence, and asks her to point 
out and describe the various heroes of the Grecian host. This she does, 
after a weeping allusion to her own guilt and consequent sorrow, ina 
magnificent description of the leading Grecian chiefs. At the end of each 
description a Trojan senator gives his own judgment of the hero whois 
the subject of it. The simple springs of human nature are here touched, 
and they find in Gaelic a fit channel torun in. Take as a specimen old 
Antenor’s description of the eloquence of Ulysses, so surprising to those 
who judged him from his personal appearance. 


Sheasadh e mannta neo-dhan, 
’S cha togadh o’n lar a shuil ; 
Chite na laimh colbh (sceptre) nam buadh 
Gun ghluasad a nunn no nall : 
Shaoilte gum b’ oinid gun chonn, 
No neach fo throm-fheirg a bh’ann. 
Ach an uair leigeadh an sonn aigh 
A ghuth osgarr’ ard o’ chliabh, 
Fhroiseadh luath fhoclan cho pailt 
- Ri cleideagan sneachd nan sian 
Uror, tlath, as ’chridhe steach 
Thearnadh an reachd feartmhor dluth, &c. 


We unfortunately miss Homer's line in which he tells us that no other 
mortal might hope to match Ulysses in eloquence, otherwise the transla 
tion is as close as it is powerful. One other description must be referred 
to, and that for the sake of one line, famous as being always on the lips 
of Alexander the Great, in which Helen photographs Agamemnon. Our 
translator renders it— 


Borb ’s na strithibh, geur gu h-iuil. 


Agamemnon is declared to be at “once a good king, and a terrible war 
rior.” These words convey a noble meaning, and till the millennium the 
world will need leaders in whom dwell the wisdom, the cherishing care, 
the guidance, of a king, side by side with the courage, patience, endur 
ance, of the warrior. We have had chiefs on whose tombs the words 
might be written—men who lived for those whose head they were, and 
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whose right hand was strong to strike for their rights. "We have had too 
many chiefs who were neither kings nor warriors, neither wise nor gener- 
ous. We have them still, who have power and wealth, but cannot go- 
yern. Witness the heartless cruelty inflicted on the poor in a hundred 
glens, witness the wretched huts, damp, dark, dirty, squalid, in which 
thousands live in the Highlands, while money more than sufficient to 
build suitable houses is spent in luxury, on dogs and horses. Nay, more, 
some of owr “ kings” refuse to guarantee the outlay to many who are able 
and willing to change their lairs, they can’t be called houses, into com- 
fortable abodes. Surely the time is coming when a man has turned a 
piece of barren waste into a garden, and built thereon a dwelling-place 
where comfort, cleanliness, and dignified self-respect are possible, he can- 
not be removed until what he has spent shall so far as its value is per- 
manent be re-paid him. This scheme is not so ambitious as that of pea- 
sant proprietors, but it is more practical, would not disarrange very much 
existing relations, and would be a powerful lever for removing many 
things which are now pressing sore upon the hearts of the people. Our 
chieftains have Trojans to fight in the shape of the forces of rude nature, 
such as the Duke of Sutherland is fighting so bravely on the slopes of 
Dalchore and Kildonan. In this warfare they need the combined quali- 
ties of soldier and king. Even the Duke, I will venture to say, shows 
more of the prowess of the warrior, than the wisdom of the king. By 
dividing the wastes, and by doing sufficient in the way of building to give 
a fair start to enterprising tenants bound down to trench so much a year, 
with ample security that they would not be defrauded of the fruit of 
their labour, in the course of time field after field would wave with corn, 
and the desert would recede. True, more time would be needed, but then 
money would be saved which might be spent in widening the basis of this 
noble war, approved by the God of hosts. We gladly, however, apply to 
his Grace the eulogium of the bard, in reference to his “ kingdom” :— 


A king whom double royalty 
Doth crown—being great and good. 


As for the manless, to use an old word, soulless chiefs of the Leckmelm 
order, who can grace neither the sceptre of the wise, nor the sword of the 
brave, let them pass into oblivion as soon as the moans, we hope not the 
curses, of those whom in their defenceless weakness they have insulted 


» and oppressed. The bard spurns them, their notions, their principles, and 


their actions—he loves chivalry, not self-seeking littleness. 


But we must return to our poet. Agamemnon and Priam meet to of- 
fer solemn sacrifice, and to take the oath which bound each nation to ac- 
cept the issue of the combat between Paris and Menelaus as decisive of 
the war. The description of this ceremony is extremely interesting, and 
reads well in Gaelic, which is thoroughly at home in matters of outward 
pomp, and of religious emotions. Three lambs are taken and offered in 
sacrifice, to the Earth, the Sun, and to Jupiter. The Trojans provided the 
two lambs—one black, the other white—the one male, the other female— 
which were offered to the elemental powers of Earth and Sky ; the Greeks 
provided the one offered to Jupiter—the Father of gods and men. Ho- 
mer thus indicates the higher religious conceptions of his countrymen. 
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Wine was furnished by both sides, and mingled in one golden goblet; 
water was poured on the hands of Agamemnon, who like the patriarch 
acted the part of priest, for priests as a separate order were scarcely r- 
cognised by the Greeks, and then poured out upon the earth; the three 
lambs yielded their lives to the knife of the king. Before the perform- 
ance of these significant rites, the king prayed as follows, according to 
our translator’s version :— 


Athair neamhaidh mhoir, bhithbhuain 

Dha ’n ionad aoraidh do ghnath, 

Teampull Ida nan ard chruach ! 

A Ghrian a shiubhlas nan speur 

Farsuinn reith o cheann gu ceann ! 
Aimhnichean tha triall a ghlinn 

’S a thalamh o’n gin gach clann ! 

A chumhachdan dubh a ghruinnd 

A fhuair sinachd os cionn na dh’ eug 4 
A pheanas luchd brisdeadh mhionn 

’S gach righ a chuir suim ’sa bhreig 

Togaibh an diugh fianuis fhior, 

’S biodh bhur neart mar dhion do’n choir, &c. 


The rest of this eclectic prayer, in which the king acknowledges the 
religion of Troy as well as his own, is a declaration of the various details 
of the oath, and need not be quoted. At the close of the ceremony all 
joined in the following very intense and concrete prayer :— 


Ard Righ nan cumhachd ud shuas 

’S Fhlaithean (gods) tha buan an gloir 
Co dhiu cinneach le droch run 

A bhrisdeas a mhionn d’ an deoin 
Gun ruith glas eanchaill an cinn 

Mar am fion sa air lar an fhuinn ! 
Eiginn nar d’ am bannal grinn 
Bruan-spealtadh an air d’ an cloinn ! 


It is extremely interesting to look through Gaelic glasses at those an- 
cient religious views and practices, not to speak of the mental expansion 
which a knowledge of them cannot but bring, just as a physician grows 
in knowledge by a study of diseased bodies as well as sound. Sacrifice 
was not appointed or inaugurated by Moses, it was but purified and put 
upon a higher, though temporary basis. 

We cannot dwell upon the details of the combat which, in the pres- 
ence of both armies, was entered upon by the angry King of Sparta, and 


for battle, in armour which as before could not save him from dishonour 
and defeat :— 


Chairich air a ghuaillibh aigh 

An comhdach de’n stuillin chruaidh. 

Shin e na h-osain, ’an tus 

Mu chalpannan ur-gheal garbh 

Ailbheagan airgid gu leir, 

Dhuin a bheairt bu cheutach dealbh. 
*N sin, cheangail an laoch mu chliabh 
Gorsaid phrais le h-iallaibh teann 

Chroch e siar ri thaobh o’n bhoinn 

Claidheamh reul-airgiodach grinn ; 





the seducer of his Queen. Here is the portrait of Paris as he prepares 4 
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Sgiath chumadail tharbhach throm, 

Mar dhidein do chom an t-shuinn. 
Chaidh biorraid bu loinntreach suas 

Mu cheann gaisgich bu mhor toirt ; 
Gaoisid chleideach an eich ghlais 
Uambhrach ’ga chrathadh mun dos. 
Ghabh e an t-sleagh chosgraidh na ghlaic 
Bu mhath gu h-iomairt air chleas. 


His antagonist equipped himself for the strife in similar fashion, with 
the important difference that he added to it a soldier’s heart. The trans- 
lation is faithful almost to the letter, and the representation given of the 
warrior in full dress is intelligible to every Celtic reader, as word for word, 
it might be used, not so very long ago, by a native bard to describe a 
native chief in arms. Maclauchlan well sustains the burden of transfus- 
ing into Gaelic the mute excitement which seized the rival armies, as the 
two chiefs met in fierce though unequal strife, the details of its progress, 
and its disastrous issue to the pleasure-loving Trojan, who was barely 
saved from death by the intervention of the goddess of love who bodily 
carried him off the field in a golden cloud to the chamber of his stolen 

ramour, who received him with bitter taunts on the way he escaped the 
field where he left his honour, and afterwards, after the manner of women, 
with sympathy. A characteristic imprecation of Menelaus against Jupiter 
must not be omitted, as it sounds well in Gaelic. During the struggle 
he fetched a stroke on the head of his opponent ; which he thought would 
have cloven it in twain, when lo! his blade went to shivers in his hand— 


Ghliongraich an lann air a’ chruaidh, 
’S thuit na braonaibh soills’ air lar. 


The King sighed a deep and bitter sigh, looked up to the heavens, and 
exclaimed— 


Athair Iobh ! nach goirt a chuis, 

Gur tu ’s meallt’ an cuirt nan dia? 

Dh earb mi gun dioghlainn mo thair ; 
Bhris mo chlaidheamh loinntreach caoin, 
’S tha an dearg-chiontach saor o bheud. 


Here, as has often happened since the mishap which was due to the care- 
less smith, is ascribed angrily to the “ act of God.” 

The motive which induced me to attempt to bring a portion of Mac- 
lauchlan’s translation of Homer in the above form before the numerous 
readers of this magazine, was a desire to interest them more in the literary 
labours of this brave, accomplished, and devoted Celtic scholar, whose 
work has never had the justice done to it which it deserves. I under- 
stand that seven books of the Iliad lie hid in MSS. Should there not 
be an effort made to have them published. If the other books are equal to 
the one before me in poetic power, even though the exact critic may find 
knots on the thread now and again, they will bear comparison to those 
who understand Gaelic, with translations which the world has delighted 
tohonour. For Highland students, especially for those studying for the 
Church, and who therefore are supposed to learn Greek, a minute com- 
parison between such a translation and the original would be a valuable 
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aid in helping them to appreciate Homer, to understand the beauties and 
the defects of their own language, not to speak of the valuable mental 
discipline issuing in increased power, secured by an exercise of this kind, 
It says little for students of Celtic literature that in the meantime such a 
privilege is impossible. For my own part, I should be gratified if the 
Gaelic Society were to keep their Transactions for a year, valuable though 
they be, in their minute-books, and give the members instead, a neat, 
handy edition of Maclauchan’s poetic works, more especially of his trans- 
lation of a portion of the Iliad, with, if possible, an introduction to the 
translation, and some annotations by Professor Blackie, himself famous 
in this line, as in many others. By so doing they would, I am persuaded, 
do much to help our future ministers in the Highlands, and possibly some 
others to master Greek, and gain a greater mastery over Gaelic, both of 
which are so indispensable to the efficient discharge of their duties as 
expounders of the Worl of God. I do trust a serious effort will be made 
to get the translation published in a form that shall be not unworthy of 
its great excellence. 


STRATHBRAAN, DUNKELD. A. C. SUTHERLAND, B.D, 
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A KELTIC COLONY. 


o— 





In the year 1857 a letter appeared in the Caernarvon Herald directing 
attention to the gradual decay of the Kymric language, urging at the 
same time, and with much fervency, the necessity of some effort being 
made to arrest, if possible, so serious a calamity. 

In that letter the writer proposed the formation of a Kymric colony 
in some portion of South America, where it was demonstrated the object 
could be effected with success. This proposition gave rise to a spirited 
correspondence between a number of patriots and well-wishers of the 
Kymric nation, and, after some time, Patagonia was fixed upon as a proper 
place to plant a colony whose settlers would speak and nourish therein 
their own language, that ultimately it might become the official language 
of the country. 

A committee was named to carry out these ideas, and three commis- 
sioners were appointed to proceed to Buenos-Ayres, being invested with 
full powers to conclude an arrangement with the Government of that 
country to the effect that the emigrants should get possession of the land 
free, and enjoy civil and religious liberty, and the use of their native 
language. These conditions were agreed to and ratified by a special Act 
of Parliament. 

After much opposition from the Welsh people, which retarded the 
movement very considerably for about five years, the first vessel with its live 
cargo of Keltic-spoken emigrants landed at the mouth of the river Chabut, 
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and with much joy and the booming of cannon took possession of their 
fature home. 

The country (situated in lat. 44 8.) proved to be everything they 
desired, except scarcity of timber for building purposes. The climate is 
most agreeable and healthy—probably in this not surpassed by any por- 
tion of the globe—not so cold as England in winter nor so hot in summer, 
and free from fog, its coast fronting on the South Atlantic, teeming with 
chosen fish of various kinds, and seals (presumably the valuable South 
sea seal) in great plenty. Salt for curing to any amount is close at hand. 

The wheat attains a growth of seven feet, and grain is very beautiful, 
superior to any country in South America, and selling for seed at a high 

rice. 
, Since the first vessel’s arrival, several others followed ; that, and the 
increase of population, has swelled their number to about one thousand of 
the healthiest, happiest, richest, and most contented people in the uni- 
verse. So they say themselves. 

Fishing would prove very remunerative in Patagonia, owing to having 
salt on the spot, and its proximity to the best market in the world. 

The principal town, surveyed with great care, is to cover a space of 
eight hundred acres, about two miles from the river’s mouth, and must 
ere long become a place of great importance. 

There is neither frost nor snow to mar or impede winter work. The 
natives (honest and brave) could not be subdued by the armies of Buenos- 
Ayres, but the Christian influence of the Kymrin gained him the ascend- 
ancy, and peace and friendship crowns this prosperous colony. Many of 
the natives can speak the Kymric language fluently. 

In brief, everything indicates a brilliant future to this united band. 

The Cambrians carry on a lucrative trade with the Indians of the in- 
terior, and already many of them have made considerable fortunes by it. 

The writer of this was informed by a very intelligent gentleman, who 
was attached to a division of a Buenos-Ayres force destined to coerce the 
Patagonians, that the commander was instructed to march (after crossing 
the Rio Negro) as close as practicable to the spur of the Andes, to avoid 
crossing large rivers which might exist in that region, these being the first 
white men traversing the district. In answer to questions which he per- 
mitted me to ask, he stated that they crossed several rivers about thirty to 
forty feet wide, and in some places fifteen feet deep, running with a sluggish 
current through a champagne country, covered with abundance of grass, 
capable of supporting thousands of cattle without winter shelter. 

This extensive country evidently only requires emigrants to cultivate its 
broad acres, to render it one of the most prosperous countries in existence. 

What a happy thought for a man buffetted with trouble in old Wales 
or her sister country Scotland, to own a snug property of his own, free of 
rent and taxes, with no fear of the bailiff intruding into his sacred sanctum, 
his family all smiles around him, sharing that inexpressible pleasure en- 
joyed and appreciated by a freeholder of this land of realized promise. 

May the God of the Kymric race, direct and influence our Highland 
brothers to swell the number of this sturdy and patriotic band, is the 
earnest prayer of the undersigned, 


GWILYM GLAN MOR, 
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MU CHLADH CHILL-A-MHAILL 
Lz Marri Nic Eatuarr 


—o 
[ContixvED. | 

Far an seall Beinn Nibheais air a h’ aghaidh ard, 

An sgathan airgiodach na’n oirean grinn, 

Fa comhair thall air bruthach soillear reidh, 

’Sa bhaile anns nach eirich neach ri ceol. 

Fo’n Chaibeal aosd’ ud tha ri taobh a chnuic 

Bha Caibeal eile o chionn ioma linn, 

Mu’m bheil seann eachdruidh dhuinn ag innseadh sgeoil, 

Gun do thogadh e le aonrachdan gun ainm 

Bha air a ghintinn eadar marbh is beo ; 

Is naigheachd dhoirbh i, ach ma ’s breug no fior, 

Bheir mise dhuibh an sgeula mar a chual. 

Bha Eamhair ghuamach, gruagach an fhuilt reidh, 

Ri faire spreidh oidhch’ anns a cheitein chaoin, 

Air Cnoc-nam-faobh is boiche fraoch is feur, 

Le ioma maighdean cheutach, ’s oigfhear ur, 

Le mire ’s sugradh bha cuir dhiu na h’ oidhch’, 

Gu cuirteal, caoimhneal, comhlan acibhneach grinn, 

Luinneag ga seinn, sgeulachd aig aon, is duan, 

Is deoch a cuach do dhealta cruaidh na’m beann, 

’S mirean neo-ghann, do dh’ aran corn is cais, 

Bha ’n comunn manrannach ra ’n suidhe dlu 

Do ’n teine las iad chum an smuid ga ’n dion 

O Chuileag gheur-ghobach na ’n sgiathan meanbh. 

’S§ ioma ceum garbhluich air an d’ fhalbh na laoich, 

O’n cheanguill iad tri-chaoil gu docuir teann, 

Aig buachaille chruidh-laoigh an gleann na’n cro, 

Sa chreach iad leo na h’ uile bo a b’ fhiach, 

Is thug iad dhachaidh iad gu tearuinnt beo. 

’S ged tha iad nise air a chnoc gu cuannt, 

Gach fear le ghruagach aig’ na bhreachdan fein, 

Dlu ris tha gheur-lann air an fheur, ’s a sgiath, 

Sa laimh dheas ’g-iathadh tric mu chos na tuaigh, 

*S e cumail cluaise air son fuaim na toir. 

Nuair anns an ear bha chamhanaich fas dearg, 

Is o ’s cionn gharbhain, bu dealrach ’s an speur 

* An Sealgair treun, le choin nan reis, ’s an aird, 

A reultan oir, is airgid a cuir sgiamh 

Air na neoil chiar a bha’s an iar a snamh, 

+ Suil lainnireach, airgiodach a mhaduidh mhoir, 

A dearsadh boidheach ann an ciabh na h’oidhch, 

Mur dhealras daoimean ann an cuailean tla, 

Ainnir aillidh ann an seomar danns’, 

Bu trath ’s an oidhche ’thog iad faocighead shios, 

Air faiche liath-ghorm na’n speuran seimh, 

Far an seall Beinn-Nibheas air a h’aghaidh ard, 


* Orion, + Sir us, 
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An sgathan airgiodach na ’n oirean grinn, 
Is iad an deigh nan Math-ghamhuin* eite borb, 
Is iad a leantuinn air an lorg gun sgios, 
Os cionn Loch-Seile shios bha suil an Tairbh,t 
A dearsadh dearg, mar ann an fearg gu h’ ar, 
Is e a faicinn anns an doimhne ghuirm, 
Fhailleas fein le buirbe teachd na dhail, 
Ach theich gach sgaile ’s dh’iathlaidh iad air falbh, 
’S tharruing an latha a chaoin gheala-bhrat fein, 
Thair aghaidh na ’n speur—a folach feachd na ’n neamh, 
’S nuair bha e ’g oradh mu cheann ard na’n sliabh, 
Sa chorra-riabhach gabhail sgiath sa chaol, 
O Chnoc-na-Faobh gun cualas caismeachd gharbh, 
An toir gu doirbh a teachd mur stoirm sa mhairt, 
Ghrad leum na h’ armuinn thoirt na co-dhail chruaidh, 
Is theich na gruagaichean thoirt fios na stri, 
Do chairdean is do dhilsean na ’m fear og. 
Dh’fhan Eamhair ghuamach, gruagach an fhuilt reidh, 
Na h-aonar leatha fein air Cnoc-nam-Faobh, 
Eagal mu gaol a claoidh na caomhaig oig, 
Oir ’s math a b’eol di gun robh Domhnull treun, 
Sa chaoidh nach geilleadh e ’s an streup ’s e beo. 
Chriothnaich a ghuamag ro’ ard fhuaim na gair, 
A bha’s an arfhaich, ’s shuidh i fasg nan dorn, 
*S i cuimhneachadh le deothas, briodal gaoil, 
An fhleasguich aoidheal ga ’n na gheall i ‘lamh. 
Sa nuair chaidh fuaim an air ni b’ fhaid air falbh, 
A measg na ’m marbh, fhuair i an calm fhear og, 
Is leis an amhghair shearg ros dearg a gruaidh, 
’S cha d’ thainig snuadh air fhad ’s bu bhuan i beo. 
Chaidh miosan seachad ’s dh’fhas a luth cheum trom, 
’S cha chluinnt’ a binn ghuth le fonn sa cheol, 
’S an cas-fhalt boidheach chleachd air dhreach na ’n teud, 
Bhi ceangailte le h’-eill na sguaib gu sliom— 
Bha dhuallan toinnt a nis an cir fo bhreid, 
Is i gu deurach gun aon chreutair beo 
Ga ’n innseadh i an diuras ‘leon a cridh ; 
Is ged nach cuala neach o bilean riamh, 
Ainm an oig chiataich ga ’n tug i’n trom ghaol, 
Be sgread a cridhe feadh gach latha ’s oidhch, 
“ Mo chreach ’s m’ an-acibhneos ’s gun thu Dhomhnuill beo. 
Cha be ’bron fein bha ’n ribhinn og a caoidh, 
Ach esan—esan bhi na shuain fo’n fhoid, 
’S nach cluinneadh i am feasd a mhanran gaoil, 
’S nach faigheadh i ri thaobh sa chodal bhuan 
Ged dheanadh sud an uaigh mur leaba mbin, 
’S ged be a miann a deoir a fhrasadh geur 
O’s cionn na seisde anns an robh a shuain, 
Chan fheudadh an truaghan sud, neo dh’aithneadh cach 
Gur h’ esan ’bu chion-fath g’a leon. 
(To be Continued.) 
* The Bears. . + Taurus. 
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TRADITIONS OF STRATHGLASS, 


By Coun CaisHoLm. 
——_o0—_—. 
III. 


Tuenrz is a very old tradition in Strathglass to the effect that the Chis. 
holm’s men and those of the Earl of Seaforth, in Kintail, held different 
opinions relative to the proper boundary on the hills between the estates 
of their respective chiefs. This -contention was periodically renewed, 
sometimes at long intervals, The chiefs were always on good terms with 
each other, and never encouraged the perpetuation of the smallest mis- 
understanding among their vassals. The importunities of a few on both 
sides continued, however, and the usual council of wise men was called 
together, each of the two chiefs being surrounded by a select band of 
twenty advisers. Where or when the meeting was held is not recorded, 
but probably it was on one of those open seats of justice anciently called 
Toman-moid, or Stol-ceartais. This court of equity entered on the busi- 
ness of the day with a determination to settle the marches and prevent 
any disputes about them in all time coming. After a variety of sugges- 
tions by the most eminent men on both sides, it was ultimately agreed 
to leave the whole question to the wisdom of the two chiefs. This was 
probably the very thing the chiefs wished for. They now had an oppor 
tunity of showing their good sense and proving that they were worthy of 
the unlimited confidence reposed in them. And this is how they arranged 
to settle the question in dispute. Seaforth said “ We ought to shame 
these fellows who cannot agree among themselves about a bit of hill 
grazing.” “Indeed, yes,” said the Chisholm. “Have you any old 
dairymaid in Comar?” asked Seaforth. ‘ Indeed I have several,” replied 
Chisholm. “ Well,” said Seaforth, “so have I; let us send a Kintail 
old woman away from Caisteal Donnan and a Strathglass one from Beinn- 
vean, and wherever they meet that shall be the boundary between us for 
ever.” This arrangement proved quite satisfactory to all concerned, so, 
without loss of tine, the old women were sent off in the interest of their 
respective masters. In due course they met in the west end of Glen- 
Affaric, on a hillock between Loch-a-bheallaich and Altbeatha. Seaforth’s 
dairymaid accosted her opponent thus :—“ You have come too far towards 
Kintail, and I will go still further towards Strathglass,” upon which the 
Chisholm’s servant vowed that if the other dared to advance one step further 
it would prove worse for her. Regardless of threats, and as if the Kintail 
old woman were deaf, she attempted to pass on her eastward journey. 
Incensed by such a departure from the arrangements of their respective 
chiefs, the Cailleach Ghlaiseach dealt a desperate blow with her staff at 
the skull of her obstinate adversary, felling her flat to the ground, at the 
same time saying :—“ Mar a cluinn, fairich ;’ If you do not hear, feel. 
It is recorded that she never recovered consciousness after receiving the 
blow. It is said, however, that the old crone from Strathglass made 
quite sure that her antagonist could do no more mischief, and befure part- 
ing with her, she stuck her staff in the ground beside the lifeless body, tied 
wane fe ap ap eae ee tap oo her staff, and marched in 
triumph back to Comar. Here she related all that had happened in con- 
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TRADITIONS OF STRATHGLASS. 117 
sequence of the obstinacy of her opponent. The Strathglass men repaired 
in all haste to the spot indicated, and found the story fully verified. The 
stick was found with its flying signal, which greatly facilitated the finding 
of the dead body of the Kintail woman. Cuaille is the Gaelic name for 
bludgeon, or ponderous staff. From that time until now the spot where 
the staft was found is called Cnoc-a-chuaille, or the hillock of the blud- 

n. 
Such is the tradition about Cnoc-a-chuaille, and from time immemorial 
this hillock has formed the acknowledged: hill-march in Glen-Affaric be- 
tween the Earl of Seaforth and the @hisholm, and any one who knows 
the locality will readily own that the latter has the lion’s share of the 
hills in question. 

This mode of settling such an important question will no doubt appear 
to modern readers very antiquated and almost incredible ; but when we 
consider the intimate and friendly relations which had so long existed be- 
tween the Chiefs of Chisholm and Kintail, and the close marriage alliances 
which repeatedly took place between the two families, there is nothing 
extraordinary in their agreeing to such a friendly settlement of their 
differences. Alexander Chisholm of Comar was married, in 1577, to Janet, 
daughter of Kenneth Mackenzie, Xth of Kintail. The second Chisholm 
after this Alexander married a daughter of Alexander Mackenzie, progeni- 
tor of Coul and Applecross, and son of Colin Cam Mackenzie, XIth of 
Kintail ; while his immediate successor married a sister of Alexander 
Mackenzie, fourth of Gairloch. 

It is related that a party of young men from Strathglass on a certain 
occasion agreed to have a few days’ deer shooting through the corries and 
hills of Glen-Affaric. Accordingly they all arranged to meet on the 
following evening in a shieling at a central place called Athnamuileach. 
Whether some of the party had good sport on their way nearer home, 
whether they were induced to follow a herd of deer in a direction quite 
contrary to what they intended when leaving home, or whether they had 
reason to believe that by sleeping out that night in the heather there 
would be a certainty of sport by break of day on the following morning 
is not related in the legend. But it is stated that only one of the whole 
party put in an appearance at the bothy in Athnamuileach, as arranged 
on the previous day. Night came on and the solitary hunter in a fas- 
ghleann-monidh began singing to himself :— 

Tha ’n oidhche a tighinn, 
’S mise leam fhein, 
Gun mhire, gun mhanran, 
Ach m’ amhailtean fhein. 
The night is coming, 
And I am alone, 
Without mirth, without converse, 
But my own amusements alone. 


Tired of singing and no companions coming, all alone save his faithful 
staghound, Bran, and his trusty long Spanish cuilbhear caol that never 
missed fire, and never wounded without killing, his ban-spainteach at his 
elbow, and his dog at his side, he spoke thus :—“ We have already had 
singing, let us now have some music,” and taking a pair of Jewish harps 
from his pocket, he began to play the plaintive tune of Cumha-an-aona- 
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mhic—i.e., The Lament of the only son. While playing this ancient 
tune the hunter was startled by the sudden appearance at the dvor of a 
lady dressed in green, who introduced herself in the following terms ;— 


*S math an ceol an tromb 

Mar bhiodh a chuing tha na deigh, 
Gur miannach le fear gun toirt, 

I bhi mar stob na bheul. 


The Gaelic readers of this legend will observe at once that the lady who in- 
truded herself on the hunter’s presence was anything but complimentary 
to him who was thus whiling away the ennui of the evening. Stung 
by her reproaches, he raised his gun to his shoulder, and his faithful dog, 
Bran, leaped in between his master and the spectre in green. The war- 
like appearance of the hunter at once convinced the hag that immediate 
capitulation was the best policy, and absolutely necessary, and she sued 
for peace on the following conditions ;— 


Leag do ghunna, 

Caisg do chu, 

Thoir naigheachd, 

*S gheibh thu naigheachd. 


“Put down your gun, curb your dog. Impart news and you shall receive 
news.” The hunter complied with the terms, entered into conversation 
with her, and soon found that she was able to relate every act of his past 
life, and after she had satisfied him as to this, she volunteered to enlighten 
him as to his future, She revealed everything that was to happen to 
him during the rest of his days, fortelling him that he would leave Strath- 
glass, go abroad, and when and where he would die. She told him he 
would never return to Affaric, and bade him, as he valued his life, to 
leave the glen with all possible speed, assuring him, at the same time, 
that she was the only friend he had near him that night; and on condi- 
tion that he would not look behind him, gu gairm choileach ; ‘.e.. till the 
cock would crow, she would do all in her power to save his life. Having 
said this she disappeared. 

Instantly he heard an unearthly noise and heavy stampede surround- 
ing the bothy. Hastily wrapping his plaid about his shoulders, clutch- 
ing and cocking his gun, he walked out and determined if need be to die 
hard, He could see neither friend nor foe outside, but the noise seemed, 
if possible, louder and nearer than before. The night was pitch dark, 
with heavy showers of rain and hailstones. But go he must, there was 
no alternative but leave Affaric at once and for ever. With all possible 
speed he began his hasty exit out of the glen he loved so much. From 
the moment he turned his back to Athnamuileach his dog, Bran, covered 
his retreat, apparently fighting, but never flinching from enormous odds, 
In the darkness of the stormy night the hunter made all haste to the 
south side of Loch Affaric, expecting that the edge of the lake would 
form an unerring guide for him, and so it did. But he paid the penalty 
of many an involuntary plunge into the water before he left its long and 
dreary margin several miles in length. Then he had to pass through the 
dark and very rough regions of Altgarbh, Pollan-bui, and Ladhar, running 
all the way as best he could, while the dog barked, fought, and keeping- 
in check the dreadful, noisy and indescribable powers which so closely 
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ed his master all the time. Passing in his flight nearly opposite 
Beinn-mheadhan, a heathercock, crowing and flying, started up before the 
exhausted hunter. In the twinkling of an eye all was dead silence. He 
threw himself down upon his knees, returned thanks for his safety, 
and stretched himself there and then on the heather till morning. 
His dog came up as if afraid his master was dead, but on finding that he 
could speak, the faithful brute lay down beside him, and deliberately 

d his forefeet over the breast of his master, as much as to say “ take 
your rest and I will protect you.” In this position the unfortunate hunter 
remained till daylight. About sunrise he began to wring his plaid, 
drenched with the rain, but could scarcely stand up. He soon discovered 
that he was close to a small hill lake called Lochan-a-chlaidheamh, the 
pond of the sword, Le ceum trom ’s le cridhe briste, with heavy step 
and broken heart, he ascended an adjacent hillock called Carn-lochan-a- 
chlaidheamh, from the top of which he bade a sorrowful and final fare- 
well to Glen-Affaric. Bha intinn mar fhuathos a gheamhraidh, his mind 
was like the winter hurricane. Fully believing in the prediction of the 
fairy, and conscious that he would never again see the bens and glens he 
was now leaving behind him, he began to wend his weary way towards 
his home in Strathglass. He was soon, however, suddenly startled by 
the distant howling of a dog, and, turning round, he saw that his faithful 
staghound, Bran, was no longer with him. Returning as best he could to 
the spot which he had left at break of day he found his recent bed full 
of marshy water, and poor Bran shivering, quite unable to move. He 
pulled the animal to dry ground, but the brute was still unable to walk 
or even stand on its legs, and he affectionately addressed it thus :—“ You 
preserved my life last night, I shall endeavour to save yours to-day. If 


‘ [do not succeed I shall perish in the attempt.” He then managed to get 


poor Bran on his shoulders, and carried it in this way for some distance 
until they both fell over a steep precipiece. The dog succeeded in getting 
up, but its master lay half unconscious on the grass below. He could, 
however, hear his dog howling piteously, near him. In this helpless state 
he was discovered by a Buachaille Seasgaich on his way with a herd of 
young cattle, which he was driving up to Doirecarnach. The herdsman 
at once gave all his attention to the distressed hunter, and succeeded in 
reaching Wester Knockfin with him in the dusk of the evening, where he 
left him in the affectionate hands of his own mother and sisters. He was 
80 much bruised that he was unable to move out of bed for a week, and 
shortly after his faithful Bran died of the wounds he had received in the 
nocturnal battle he had so gallantly fought with the powers of darkness 
on the shady side of Glen Affaric. The poor dog was by him placed in a 
long wooden box, with the half of the plaid of the hunter, who divided it 
into two, wrapped round the battered and lacerated body of his 
faithful staghound. He buried him on the sunny side of a hillock above 
Wester Knockfin, and from that time until now this spot is called Torran- 
Bhrain, or Bran’s hillock. 

With deep sorrow the hunter announced his intention of leaving all 
his friends, his kindred, his country, and all that was dear to him. He 
made no secret of the prophecies revealed to him by the Bean-Shith at 
Athnamuileach, in which he firmly believed. 

He was afterwards killed, bravely fighting the battles of his country, 
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Genealogical Motes and Queries: 


ANSWER TO QUERY. 
THE MURDERED CHIEF OF GLENCOE (Vot. 5, Pp. 452). 

In the Commission granted to the Chief of Mackintosh, by Act of 
Privy Council on 22d Feby. 1698, “for raising fire and sword against 
Coll Macdonald and others,” the long list of persons to be pursued ag 
outlaws for their complicity with Keppoch, includes “ Angus Macdonald 
alias M‘Alister roye vic Ean, sometyme in Glenco, now in Glenehunele, - 
son to the deceast Macdonald of Glenco.” 

Lonbon. A.M.S, 





QUERIES. 


To THE Cian MacponaLD.—The Editor of the Celtic Magazine, and author of 
“The History of the Macdonalds and Lords of the Isles” (now passing through the 
Magazine, and shortly to be published in volume form), will esteem it a great favour 
if ladies and gentlemen connected with any branch of the Clan Macdonald will com. 
municate with him, and so enable him to bring each family genealogy down to date, 
and include all those entitled to it in their proper position in the work. The following 
families, with their several branches, will be treated separately in the work :—Sleat, 
Glengarry, Clanranald, Keppoch, Glencoe, Isla, Ardnamurchan, Sanda, Largie, Antrim, 
and others. Members of these families now living will have themselves to blame if 
their names should be unwittingly omitted. Any information, from whatever souree, 
bearing in any way upon any of these families, or individuals connected with them, 
will be gratefully received by Tue Epiror. 


THE GLENNEVIS CAMERONS.—Could any of your numerous readers inform me 
who is the Representative or Ceann-T'ighe of the Glennevis Camerons, and what are 
their coat of arms and motto ? D. Cameron. 


Monro or PorntzFietD.—Is there any authenticated pedigree of this family, 
or can any of your correspondents give me any particulars of the past History of the 
Family and of their connection with the Munros of Fowlis ! E. E. W. 

Port Villa, Paddington. 

ALEXANDER MACKENZIE left his native place (I believe Ross-shire) when a young 
man, to travel with Captain Chalmers of Auldbar, near Brechin, as his servant ; came 
home with him, became his house steward, and died in his service at Auldbar, in the 
winter of 1840. His father was a Scot, his mother a German. After his death, his 
wife, Betsy Watson, visited his people at their request. She travelled by coach to In- 
verness, crossed a ferry, and on landing was met by her husband's father, who took: 
her to his home. She spoke of having met several brothers of her husband, but she 
thought there were no sisters. From a fragment of a letter I got from a fellow-serv- 
ant of his, I think that previously to his entering the service of Captain Chalmers, he 
must have been engaged in some capacity about the Caledonian Hotel, Inverness, but 
he was only sixteen years of age when he left the country and went to Germany, 
There he met two uncles (Watson by name), brothers of his mother, who possessed an 
extensive tobacco manufactory, and who wished him to stay with them, but he would 
not. This is all the information I possess. I shall be glad if any of your correspond- 
ents can help me to trace the family of Alexander Mackenzie, who to all appearance 
belonged to the Black Isle, where possibly some of his relations still reside. If so, 1 
shall esteem it a Crate if they will communicate with you, as also any who 
knew anything of bi or of his family, ENQUIRER. 
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